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THE LIGHT-HOUSE, BIARRITZ. 


BY BEATRIX L. TOLLEMACHE. 





No home of pleasure or dear household days, 
But a bleak tower whose single beauty lies 
In a bright flame piercing the murky skies 

And lighting far-off seamen on their ways. 

Shaken by rain or storm that madly plays 
About the rough-hewn stones; where 

breakers rise 
And toss their foaming crests, as horse 
that hies 

To the far goal, or shaggy hound that bays 

At castle gate, and would an entrance win. 
There are a few such brave, beleaguered 

souls 

Who wear a beacon light, and hear the din 
Of a great strife below, and the winds oft 

Would ruthless beat them down, but the 

wave rolls 
And breaks, leaving their steadfast flame 
aloft. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Boston is brilliant with bunting and 
choked with crowds in honor of Admiral 
Dewey. While the streets echo to the 
tread of the procession, a grander march 
is going on unheard—the march of prog- 
ress, which never halts, and which is a 
greater cause for joy than any naval or 
military triumph. 








The kindly, helpful spirit that charac- 
terizes much of the religious work of to- 
day was beautifully expressed at the First 
M. E. Church, Boston, last Sunday morn- 
ing. The services, which were conducted 
by the pastor, Rev. Franklin Hamilton, 
were especially for elderly persons. Nearly 
sixty persons whose ages ranged from 75 
to 104 years were present. The oldest 
was Mrs. Nancy Washington, from the 





home for aged colored women on Myrtle 
Street, who will be 105 years of age if she 
lives until next April. Although quite 
feeble, she showed much pleasure in the 
services. The music consisted of old-time 
hymns which were current fifty years ago. 
The Epworth League sent invitations to 
the aged persons, paid them special at- 
tentions, and gave each one a bunch of 


flowers. 
->--_. 





The Woman's JoURNAL publishes in 
full in another column President Eliot's 
address delivered last week at the inau- 
guration of Miss Caroline Hazard, the new 
president of Wellesley College. 


-_o-- 





The old leaven cropped out a little in 
President Eliot’s speech, when he inti- 
mated that our experience of women’s 
colleges and their students was not yet 
long enough to show us what subjects 
young women liked best to study, or what 
branches were best for them. The stand- 
ard-bearers of conservatism, having been 
dislodged from their old position, that 
women ought not to be educated at all, 
are some of them falling back upon the 
doctrine that young women should be ed- 
ucated as differently from young men as 
possible; that, since girls and boys are 
different, whatever is good for the boy 
must be presumably bad for the girl. 
They are different, therefore they must 
be educated differently. As Colonel Hig- 
ginson has pointed out, we might as well 
say that they are different, therefore they 
must be fed differently; and, since boys 
are fed on meat and potatoes, girls must 
be fed on something else—probably cake 
and caramels, A certain foundation of 
general culture is good for men of the 
most diverse professions, as the doctor, 
the lawyer, the minister, and the mer- 
chant. This foundation of general cul- 
ture is good, also, for the woman who is 
to be a mother and housekeeper; and she 
should supplement it with the study of 
special branches to fit her for her special 
profession, as her brothers do. The ultra 
anti-woman’s-rights faction would like to 
limit women’s education to these special 
branches, while the ultra equal-rights fac- 
tion inclines to deny their desirability al- 
together. But, under the elective system, 
such things can be trusted to settle them- 
selves. 





ee 


Mrs. Annie Ames Spruance contributes 
to this week’s WomAN’s JOURNAL an in- 
teresting and appreciative sketch of the 
late Theodore Lovett Sewall. The article 
belongs to ‘“‘Husbands of Distinguished 
American Women,” but did not come in 
time to be published with the rest of the 
series. 
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Boston women can be registered as vot- 
ers for School Committee every day until 
Oct. 18, by application at the office of 
the Registrars of Voters, Old Court House, 
Court Square, from 9 A. M. to 12 M., and 
from 2 P. M.to 5 P. M.; afterwards at 
any time between Nov. 7 and Nov. 22, at 
same hours. Let every woman go at once 
and register. 





The Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
will hold its eighteenth annual meeting 
Oct. 26, 27 and 28, in Chicago. Among 
the speakers will be Miss Marion Talbot, 
Dean of Women at the University of Chi- 
cago, President Harper of the same Uni- 
versity, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Miss Annie Crosby Emery, Dean of 
Women at the University of Wisconsin, 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, Mrs. Bessie Brad- 
weil Helmer, Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, 
Miss Kate Holladay Claghorn, President 
Henry Wade Rogers of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and others. 


—-_-<- 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL REPORT. 


The work of preparing for the press the 
proceedings of the International Congress 
of Women is going on under the editor- 
ship of the Countess of Aberdeen. Ina 
letter sent out recently from Haddo House 
Lady Aberdeen announces that the great 
abundance of material at hand necessi- 
tates increasing the size of the work be- 
yond what was originally intended. The 
papers contributed to the congress would 
themselves fill three times the amount of 
space provided for by the sum which was 
set apart by the committee for printing 
the transactions. 

Under these circumstances it is thought 
advisable to enlarge the undertaking, in 
the assurance that the extra expense will 
be covered by the profits of the sale the 
work is expected to have among members 








of those councils or societies that were 
present at the congress or interested in 
its proceedings. 

Orders are solicited in advance on the 
following terms: Volume I., “Report of 
Council Transactions;’ Volume _IiI., 
‘*Women in Education ;’ Volumes III. and 
IV., ‘‘Women in Professions;’’ Volume 
V., ‘*‘Women in Politics;’ Volume VI., 
“Women in Industrial Life;’ Volume 
VIL., ‘‘Women in Social Life.”” The price 
of cach volume is 61 cents net. The set 
of seven volumes, $3.65, bound in paper. 
Bound in cloth, each volume is 87 cents 
net; the set of seven volumes for $5; post- 
age eight cents the volume extra, This 
price will be raised after Dec. 1, when the 
work will be published for the general 
public at 87 cents a volume net, bound in 
cloth. 

The order form to be filled out is as 
below: 


To the Countess of Aberdeen, Haddo House, 
Aberdeen, Scotland: 


Please send me Volumes ........ of the above 
works, bound in (* cloth or paper), for which I in- 
close (check or post-office order) ........ includ- 
ing postage. 

Please forward per. ....+.eeeeeeseececes 
Signed..... ...... 
Address.......++++ 








* Please strike out edition not required. 





-_-- 
THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

The first Fortnightly of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. for the season was held at 
3 Park Street, Boston, last Tuesday. Mrs. 
Livermore presided, and there was a large 
attendance. Resolutions were adopted, 
setting forth the bad sanitary state of 
many schoolhouses, and urging women to 
register and vote for school committee. 
These resolutions are given in full in an- 
other column. 

‘Our Country”? was discussed by Mrs. 
Livermore, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stet- 
son, Rev. Luther Beecher (Mrs. Stetson’s 
uncle), and others. Mrs. Stetson said that 
heredity had less force for evil in America 
than in any other country, owing to the 
great mixture of blood which some of our 
people mistakenly regard as a disadvan- 
tage. ‘‘Democracy has bred a type of 
woman with a larger sense of social re- 
sponsibility, who is not satisfied if she 
personally has all the rights she wants.” 
Mrs. Stetson was given a vote of thanks 
for her address, which was listened to 
with much interest. Refreshments and a 
social hour followed. 

The next Fortnightly, on Oct. 24, will 
be addressed by Rev. Florence Kollock 
Krooker. 


-_e 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The Episcopal diocesan council which 
lately met in Milwaukee by a vote of 27 
to 23 gave women the right to vote on all 
church and parish matters. In the divi- 
sion it is said the younger element was 
solidly arrayed against the conservative 
wing. 








WOMEN’S FOREIGN MISSIONS. 





The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety, which has just met at Lawrence, 
Mass., had 250 delegates present, the 
largest number in its history. The fol- 
lowing officers, to be confirmed at the 
meeting of the corporation in Boston next 
week, were nominated: 

President, Mrs. Jesse Wagner, Allston; 
vice-president, Miss L. M. Hodgkins, 
Auburndale; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs, L. A. Alderman, Hyde Park; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. George A. Phinney, 
Cliftondale; home secretary, Miss C. But- 
ler, Newton Centre; secretary of young 
woman’s work, Mrs. C. S. Nutter, St. 
Albans, Vt.; secretary of children’s work, 
Mrs. L. F. Harrison, Worcester; treasurer, 
Miss Mary E. Holt, Boston; delegates, 
Miss C, A. Richardson, New England Con- 
ference; Mrs. E. B. McDuffee, Vermont 
Conference; reserve delegates, Mrs. J. M. 
Phillips, New Hampshire Conference; 
Mrs. J. B. O'Donnell, Maine Conference; 
auditor, Mr, H. D. Degan. 


Seediiediaaaatl 





Miss Emma J. Wilson, of Mayesville, §. 
C., is in Massachusetts with four of her 
pupils, sweet singers, raising funds to 
carry on the colored school that she began 
at Mayesville eighteen years ago. Rev. 
A. D. Mayo and others testify to the good 
work it is doing. Like Booker Washing- 
ton’s institute, it makes a specialty of in- 
dustrial education, and its good results 
command the respect of both whites and 
blacks. Miss Wilson is carrying on her 
beneficent work at the cost of much self- 
sacrifice, and deserves help. Let our 
readers try to secure her and her pupils a 
chance to speak and sing in their churches, 
or before Women’s Clubs. Her address 
is 87 Howard Street, Cambridgeport. 





THEODORE LOVETT SEWALL. 


The accepted opinion that the hus- 
bands of public women are emasculated 
nonentities, and that the wives of public 
men are brainless, is the basis of many 
witticisms. To upset this venerable be- 
lief would rob the penny-a-liner of a 
means of livelihood, for the reading pub- 
lic likes its jokes mellowed with use. 
But perhaps one may point out a sporadic 
instance of the contrary, here and there, 
without revolutionary results, 

Theodore Lovett Sewall was a husband, 
but he was not an appendage to any per- 
son nor to any cause. He was, first and 
foremost, a man known wherever he had 
lived, in Cambridge, Chicago, Indian- 
apolis, for his virility, his individuality, 
his cultured intellect. His was the quiet 





strength ot a modest, retiring tempera- 
ment. For himself he was content to 
let his work be felt rather than seen, 
to trust to the revealing power of time; 
but he sympathized in Mrs. Sewall’s more 
aggressive plans, and he was her co- 
worker and counsellor in all reform. I 
have never known a man who, without 
self-assertion, without effort, and almost 
without words, so controlled others. He 
ruled by the force of example and the 
silent witness of character. Perhaps only 
the household intimates knew how fully 
Mrs. Sewall depended upon his judg- 
ment. They were too entirely one ever to 
disagree upon fundamentals, but when 
there chanced a difference of opinion 
upon non-essential things Mrs. Sewall 
was oftener the one to yield herself a 
convert. How much of May Wright 
Sewall’s success has been due to that up- 
holding strength, that unfaltering guid- 
ance, will never be known. Neither he 
nor she would wish the results divided 
and the accounting made, for they held 
the cause of woman’s advancement as 
their joint object. In this as in their 
other interests—educational, social, do- 
mestic, literary—they acted as a unit. 
Each was the complement of the other, 
and the two halves made arounded whole. 
Mr. Sewall’s marriage to May Wright 
Thompson was but a sequence of his 
opinions, These may have undergone 
slight subsequent modifications, but they 
were not in the least a result of that 
union. More than a quarter of a century 
ago a Harvard student wrote a thesis 
upon the position of women, in which, 
after referring to the movement in be- 
half of equal suffrage, equal education, 
and equal business recognition, he made 
this assertion and prediction: ‘I think 
that all these claims are perfectly just, 
and that they will be granted sooner or 
later.”” Mr. Sewall’s mature judgment 
only confirmed this undergraduate ex- 
pression, and if the last twenty-five years 
have fulfilled in a measure this prophecy, 
his hand has helped to bring about that 
result. 

In 1852 Theodore Lovett Sewall was 
born at Germantown, 0.;in 1869 he en- 
tered Harvard College without conditions; 
in 1874 he graduated fifth in a class of 
one hundred and fifty-eight; in 1876 he 
graduated from the Harvard Law School. 
That same year he came to Indianapolis 
and opened the Boys’ Classical School. In 
1880 he married May Wright Thompson. 
In 1882 he with Mrs. Sewall founded the 
Girls’ Classical School. In 1889 he sold 
the Boys’ Classical School, and thereafter 
gave all his strength to the Girls’ School 
until his death in 1895. These are the 
few salient dates of a sbort but busy life. 


(Concluded on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING 





WOMEN, 


QUEEN Victoria, it is said, sternly 
forbids smoking in any part of Windsor 
Castle. 


Mrs. RoosEve.T will give a reception 
to the Mothers’ Congregs, to be held in 
Albany, N. Y., Oct. 17-19. 


Mrs. SArRAu S. Piatt, of Denver, was 
the only woman delegate to the Trust 
Conference in Chicago. 


Mrs. FANNIE Humpnreys GAFFNEY, 
by invitation of Lady Aberdeen, will at- 
tend the Canadian Council of the Inter- 
national Congress of Women, which is to 
open Oct, 18. 


Miss MINNIE J. REYNOLDS, president of 
the Woman’s Press Club of Denver, and 
Mrs, Alice Randall, president of the New 
Century Club of Manzinola, contribute to 
this week’s WomAN’s JOURNAL two re- 
markably interesting letters on equal suf- 
frage in Colorado. 


OLIve SCHREINER will continue in the 
Cosmopolitan the discussion on the wo- 
man question begun by Prof. Harry 
Thurston Peck and Mrs. Charlotte Per- 
kins Stetson. The editors say that it has 
attracted much attention, and that they 
have received hundreds of letters in reply 
both to Prof. Peck and to Mrs, Stetson. 


Miss HELEN GOULD, ata recent meet- 
ing of women in New York, presented a 
resolution against Congressman - elect 
Roberts, of Utah, which was carried 
unanimously. She said: “I am glad to 
have an opportunity to protest against 
the seating in Congress of a man who ad- 
vocates and practises polygamy. Our 
country has ever been noted in the past 
for the beauty of its home life and the 
chivalry and respect shown by men to 
women. It would be sad, indeed, to see 
a man who stands for the Oriental harem 
seated among our law-makers. I earnestly 
hope that men will feel willing to write 
their Congressmen, urging them to vote 
against Mr. Roberts when Congress 
opens.”’ 


Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL, in the Congre- 
gationalist, scores as it deserves the waste- 
ful, costly and unhealthful way in which 
most American cities dispose of their gar- 
bage. She mentions that in Shoreditch, 
England, it is burned to produce electric 
energy, and supplies electric light and 
power for a city of 124,000 people, at a 
very moderate cost. Many successful 
sewage-farms, i. e., farms fertilized by 
sewage, are in operation in England, 
France, Germany and Australia. It will 
be remembered that the sewage of Vassar 
College was finally utilized in this way, at 
the suggestion of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, 
when the trustees were at their wits’ end 
how to dispose of it without coming into 
collision with the Poughkeepsie Board of 
Health. 


Ristori is the subject of a number of 
anecdotes in an Italian theatrical journal. 
She was only fourteen when she appeared 
as Francesca da Rimini, and twenty when 
she first acted Maria Stuart in Schiller’s 
play, on which occasion the manager ad- 
vised her to leave tragedy alone. Thirteen 
years later, the French Emperor begged 
her to learn the French language at the 
expense of the government, and become a 
member of the Théitre Francais; but she 
was too patriotic to accept. On one occa- 
sion in Madrid, she was asked to plead 
for the life of a soldier who was to be shot 
the next day. The ministry refused her 
request, but in the evening, when she was 
acting Medea, she appeared during an 
intermission in the Queen’s box, pros- 
trated herself, and secured the desired 
pardon. 

Miss Onoro WATANNA, of Chicago, is 
believed to be the only Japanese woman 
writer of fiction in this country. She is 
twenty-one years of age, and for the past 
three years has lived in different cities of 
America. In Cincinnati she published 
her first story of Japanese life in the 
Commercial-Tribune. The editor predicted 
great success for the young writer whom 
he had discovered. Her stories have since 
found acceptance with leading magazines, 
and have given pleasure to thousands of 
readers. Even her fellow-countrymen 
have so far overcome their prejudice 
against women writers as to read her con- 
tributions to the Kokumin-no-Toni and 
the Hansei Zasshi, two magazines pub- 
lished in Tokyo. Onoto belongs to a 
large and gifted family, one sister being 
an artist, another a writer, and a third 
occupying a position of trust in the British 
West Indies. 
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THEODORE LOVETT SEWALL- 


(Continued from First Page.) 


A picture needs shading to give per- 
spective. The pale symphonies of a 
Whistler have not been able to displace 
the rich gloom of a Rembrandt. Human 
kind enjoys shadows in life as well as ip 
art. To detect them seems proof of 
acumen; and the contrast is piquant and 
heightens the effect. For this reason 
it is difficult to paint such a character 
as Mr. Sewall’s. With the utmost self- 
restraint one comes perilously near an 
unrelieved mass of color. It is unfortu- 
nately a rare thing for a man to be at once 
pure, strong, high-minded; but all this 
Mr. Sewall was, and admitting individual 
responsibility, this was the gift of his 
blood. Theodore Lovett Sewall was a 
man with a background. Culture was 
his inheritance, as courtesy was his en- 
dowment. Among his ancestors are a 
mayor of the English Coventry in the 16th 
century, three chief justices of Massa. 
chusetts, a minister of Old South Church 
in Boston, who filled a pastorate of fifty 
odd years, twenty-five Harvard graduates, 
an engineer who revolutionized bridge 
building by means of pile-driving—au- 
thors, orators, lawyers, preachers. The 
records of the Sewali family illustrated 
the history of old England, and contain 
the making of New England. There is 
blood and iron in the strain. The stern 
judge who persecuted the Salem witches 
had no fear of opponents and consequer- 
ces. He bequeathed his courage less his 
bigotry to the descendant who had the 
honor of being the seventh Harvard grad- 
uate in direct line. Beneath the polish 
and gentleness of Mr. Sewall’s exterior 
were an extraordinary tenacity and free- 
dom of opinion. He was too ingrained a 
gentleman, too perfect an aristocrat in the 
best sense, to need personal assertion, 
but when principle was in question his 
advocacy was prompt and fearless. No 
bubble of pretense could live in his at- 
mosphere; it dissolved before his crystal 
sincerity. ‘‘A gentleman and a scholar”’ 
was the instructive characterization of 
every one who met him, and a longer 
acquaintance only deepened this impres- 
sion, He was also a good financier and 
organizer. He managed all the details of 
their large and complicated business, and 
left Mrs. Sewall care-free. But he was, 
perhaps, above all a scholar. He never 
relaxed his studies, and literature was his 
great pleasure. Ilis taste was singularly 
fine and true. Indeed, his perception of 
the unworthy and detection of the good 
were so swift as to seem instinctive. In 
the clubs of the city and in certain de- 
partments of the press, his style was well 
known. It was polished and individual; 
it bore the marks of intimacy with the 
classics, of reflection, of discrimination 
and of a pervasive humor. This sense of 
humor tempered the studious cast of his 
intellect, kept him from extremes, and 
made his companionship a delight to his 
friends. Indeed, Mrs. Sewall has been 
accused of having gained her own humor 
through contagion. She has been gravely 
instanced as one of the rare cases where 
wit was not innate but acquired. It must 
be said in rebuttal that her family vigor- 
ously deny this impeachment. 

The Indianapolis Literary Club—the 
Gentlemen’s Club, as it is significantly 
called in loca! parlance—is a club where 
meet together the foremost men of the 
city and State; men who have made their 
mark in politics, commerce, the law, the 
army, the church. Of this club Mr. Sewall 
was for ten years the secretary, and for 
one year the president. His humor is one 
of the club traditions, and in its archives 
is a toast on the secretary’s duties, where 
the deadly blackball was handled with an 
irreverent wit over which the ciub still 
smiles when in reminiscent mood. Mr. 
Sewall had three requisites of a good club- 
man, for he was loyal, reticent, and genial. 
He helped to found the Contemporary 
Club, the Harvard Club, the Art Associa- 
tion, and belonged to the Commercial 
Club. His imprint upon his pupils is part 
of the history of Indianapolis. His avoid- 
ance of ephemeral literature, and love 
of the best, has set the standard for many 
a boy and girl, who, to-day, are doing the 
work of useful men and women. In other 
ways he was a force in the community. 
A municipal reformer with a high sense 
of political responsibility, he never shirked 
a primary, and, during his last illness, he 
went to the polls to vote. The high value 
he set upon citizenship, with his willing- 
ness to share it, are significant of the 
man’s generosity. 

To the household friends there was a 
side of Mr. Sewall’s character which the 
public was not privileged to know—the 
beautiful home-life and gracious hospital- 
ity which made Mr. and Mrs, Sewall’s 
house a social and literary centre. Nearly 
every man or woman of note that came to 
Indianapolis came as their guest, and 
many will recall the dinner parties with 
Mrs. Sewall, radiant and sparkling, at the 
head of the table, Mr. Sewall, grave and 
dignified, at the foot, but every now and 





then speaking some edged word which 


turned aside Mrs. Sewall’s gay repartee, to 
her own and her guests’ delight. In the 
larger gatherings in the drawing-rooms, 
Mr. Sewall’s courtesy sought out the less 
known guests, and his thoughtfulness, his 
pregnant comments in a quiet aside upon 
life or books, were an ingredient in the 
evening’s charm which can never be re- 
placed. 

Use the scriptural test, judge Mr. Sewall 
by his friends, and he bears the examina- 
tion. Such men as President Jordan of 
Leland Stanford, Ernest Fenellosa, David 
C. Wells of Dartmouth, William Dudley 
Foulke, Professor Coulter, were close to 
him. He was naturally brought into con- 
tact with the prominent educators of the 
State, and with many of them he was in- 
timate. In the Sewall house is a great 


library, the walls surrounded by low: 


book-shelves, which are brimming with 
the classics, with the best of modern 
French, German, and Italian books, with 
many presentation copies, and with the 
literature of their profession. Above isa 
frieze of photographs, which shows the 
catholicity of Mr. and Mrs. Sewall’s 
friendships. Actors, reformers, writers, 
leaders of fashion, are cheek by jowl. In 
this corner Miss Anthony and Lord Aber- 
deen, over there Madame Modjeska, Count 
Bozenta, Otis Skinner, Lady Warwick, 
Julia Marlowe—the range is as wide as 
the range of society itself, but each man 
or woman is a worker ip one field or an- 
other. Mr. Sewall had the quality of 
strenuousness, although it was cloaked by 
his gentleness; the sin of sloth is, perhaps, 
the one with which Mrs. Sewall has the 
least Christian charity, so it follows that 
there are no buttertlies nor vauriens 
among their friends. This room is the 
working library. On the floor beneath is 
another library, where Mrs. Sewall pours 
tea on her Wednesdays, or coffee after her 
formal dinners. Here are reading lamps, 
reading chairs, magazine racks, the books 
sent for inspection, cosy corners, stands 
of growing plants, and more of the photo- 
graphs with which the house overflows, 
The whole is like a forest nook, for the 
hues run the whole gamut of the greens, 
from the leaf green of the leathern couch 
with its shimmering pillows, through the 
moss green of the rugs, to the lichen 
green of draperies. A few Oriental em- 
broideries accent the effect, for Mrs. 
Sewall delights in the boldness of Eastern 
colors. This room was, perhaps, Mr. 
Sewall’s favorite, and as he spent here 
many of his hours of relaxation, it is 
closely interwoven with his memory. He 
and his wife were well mated in their do- 
mestic tastes. Mrs. Sewall has always 
been an enthusiastic housekeeper, and a 
real artist in the making of an interior. 
At this writing, when she is fresh from 
the excitement of a London season and 
the business pressure of the International 
Council, it is doubtful if she even remem- 
bers her new presidency in the triumphs 
of her lucent jellies and rich grape juices, 
She and Mr. Sewall lingered over every 
addition to the home, discussed the new 
bit of registered porcelain, the hanging of 
the last etching, the placing of souvenirs 
of their many trips abroad, the arrange- 
ment of letters and scrap books, as well 
as entertainments and projects for the ad- 
vancement of school and city. It was a 
domestic idyll, which reminded the look- 
ers-on of the devotion with which Mr, 
Lewes encircled George Eliot, of the com- 
radeship of the Brownings, of the beauti- 
ful oneness of the Gladstones. 

Later, when Mr. Sewall’s health failed, 
and there began those months of brave 
exile from wife and home, love found a 
way across the Carolina mountains and 
Arizona deserts. Mrs. Sewall was bearing 
the triple burden of separation, increased 
work, and carking anxiety; but daily let- 
ters, and delicate viands sent three times 
a week, brought home close to the wan- 
derer. Twelve days after her husband's 
death Mrs. Sewall, in writing to her 
school, expressed the hope that her life 
and work might continually manifest the 
nature of Mr. Sewall’s life and character. 
That aspiration has been always before 
her, and it has wrought its own fulfilment 
as every ideal must in greater or less de- 
gree. In her great bereavement Mrs. 
Sewall has fought a good fight, like the 
large brained, large-hearted woman she is. 
She has never mourned in dismal black 
and perfunctory crape. On this, as on 
other subjects, she holds strong opinions. 
She wears the colors Mr. Sewall liked best 
to see her in, the soft grays, pinks, and 
lavenders. The customs of the house 
have remained unchanged; the master has 
gone on, but his influence is present. She 
has kept up the hospitality of their salon, 
at how great a cost to herself one can con- 
jecture. She is working out Mr. Sewall’s 
plans for the school they founded, and 
continually adds to the beauty of the 
home they both cherished. In public 
work she is growing along the lines Mr. 
Sewall most approved. She has taken his 
place as secretary of the Contemporary 
Club; she is following his ideas in the 
Art Association; she is developing the 





Council idea from the germ they nursed 
together; she gauges her literary product 
by his fastidious scholarship; she is try- 
ing to do the work of two in the time 
allotted to one. But only she can know 
what the world has missed in the early 
passing of the stainless Sir Galahad who 
was her inspiration and co-worker. 





NURSES FOR MANILA. 

Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee has been 
taking a few days’ vacation in New York 
City as the guest of the Metropolitan 
Trained Nurse Club at No. 104 West 4ist 
Street. 

“The details that fall to the lot of the 
acting assistant surgeon-general are fa- 
tiguing in the extreme,” said Dr. McGee, 
whose field of labor reaches from Cuba to 
the Philippines, ‘The original appoint- 
ment of nurses, their transfer from one 
point to another when necessary, and their 
discharge when unsatisfactory, or when 
there is a surplus of nurses, are attended 
to in the surgeon-general’s office. Reports 
from hospital surgeons must be read and 
acted upon, and the details are innumera- 
ble. Now that the Relief is actually on 
her way to Manila there is a breathing 
spell, of which I hasten to take advan- 
tage.’’ 

The nurses who sailed for Manila on 
the Relief are Susan H. Barnes, Katharine 
Conners, Jeannette Duncan, Carolyn C. 
Foote, Helene M. Gottschalk, Louise F. 
Henig, Helene E. Jones, Anna McGee, 
Marie E. Moore, Maud Moshier, Hannah 
Niehoff, Elizabeth R. Porteous, Annie 
Robbins, Harriet E. Sigsbee, Ingeborg 
Stokke, Victoria A. Tullis, Elizabeth Tait, 
Barbara Wiedmann, Mary A. Welsh, Min- 
nie A. Winslow, and Ellen L. White. 

Dr. McGee is chairman of the committee 
that is preparing the certificates to be 
given by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution to the nurses indorsed by 
them. These certificates have been en- 
graved, and will soon be issued. 


——_ oe 


WOMAN'S CENTURY CALENDAR. 


The Woman’s Century Calendar, edited 
by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, promises 
to prove a popular souvenir of the year. 
Nothing like it has been published in this 
country, although a similar one was pre- 
pared by Miss Helen Blackburn in Eng- 
land upon the occasion of the Qneen’s 
Jubilee, and covered a period of the half 
century of Victoria’s reign. The Calen- 
dar will be issued in the form of a book- 
let. 

The chief features will be ‘‘Landmarks 
of Woman’s Century.’’ Each year of the 
century is enumerated, and under it are 
recorded the most important events of 
the year which concerned women. It is 
not a history or encyclopedia, and is not 
designed to tell the whole history of the 
progress of the century, but the ‘‘Land- 
marks” give a glimpse into the past, re- 
vealing much of the difliculties, hardships 
and struggles which have made the pres- 
ent liberty possible. 

Brief chapters on the “Progress in 
Education,” ‘Progress in Occupations 
and Professions,’’ ‘Progress in Social 
Liberty,” “Progressin Political Equality,” 
and “Gains of the Century’? sum up the 
record of the hundred years. 

Twelve page cuts of great women of the 
century illustrate the Calendar, and a 
picture of an up-to-date college girl in cap 
and gown adorns the cover. The booklet 
is tied with handsome cord, and makes a 
dainty yet suggestive holiday gift. Price, 
twenty-five cents postpaid. Address 
Ileadquarters N. A. W.S. A., 107 World 
Building, New York. 
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DON’T HELP THE SUFFRAGE FAIR. 

Many nuggets of wit and wisdom are to 
be found in the little New Century Journal, 
issued by the Working Women’s Guild of 
Philadelphia. An article in the last num- 
ber is so good that we copy it, substitut- 
ing the words ‘‘Suffrage Association” for 
“Guild.” 

As the Suffrage Association finds itself, 
not unprecedentedly, in need of money, 
some of our members have decided to get 
up what they call a Fair. But, as there 
are persons who highly disapprove of this 
method of raising funds, we feel it our 
duty to voice the sentiments of the antis. 

A Fair seems to be a device by means of 
which ‘*Things’’ are offered for sale, such 
as you can generally get more convenient- 
ly at ordinary stores—such as pin-cush- 
ions, tidies, dolls, aprons of all descrip- 
tions, bags ditto, a great variety of can- 
dies, bread, cakes, jellies, canned fruits, 
vegetables, pickles, and fancy articles. 
The Fair partyclaims that these articles are 
daintily made, most of the sewing being 
done by hand; that if you don’t want pin- 
cushions and beautifully embroidered 
centrepieces yourself, you can get them 
off on the people to whom you have to 
make Christmas presents; that when you 
buy an original article you are sure not to 
find the same thing in tons at every store 
in the city (which certainly does sicken 
one of anything); that when you get 
canned fruits, grape juice, etc., you will 
not injure your digestion by the salicylic 
acid and other poisons put in to make 








them keep; that when you buy candies 
for your children you do not ruin their 
stomachs with plaster of paris, chalk or 
aniline colorings; that home-made bread 
is a thing you positively cannot find out- 
side of homes, except as it is brought 
from homes for our Fair, etc. etc. You 
can take that sort of talk for what you 
think itis worth. Then there is to be a 
restaurant, with the sort of delicatessen 
offered in at least three or four of the best 
places of the kind in the city. For our 
own part, the only difference we can see 
is in the cost, which is, we must confess, 
very low for such superior cooking, un- 
less, indeed, people may think it pleasant 
to meet their friends, make up parties 
and eat food that somehow tastes differ- 
ent from that of public restaurants. 

Moreover, it is well known that things 
are unconscionably dear at Fairs. We are 
obliged to admit, however, that in this 
respect the Suffrage Association makes a 
strange departure, and scrupulously fixes 
its prices at the rates, so far as it can as- 
certain them, of the ordinary stores, This 
alone shows women’s incapacity for busi- 
ness, a8 how are we to make any money 
that way? 

Again, there are some features of Fairs 
which are highly reprehensible; fortune- 
telling, for instance. How can anybody 
tell what has not yet happened? The 
witch of Endor used to doit, but that is 
different. If our grandmothers were 
witches, onr grandfathers very properly 
burned them. (The Philadelphia woman 
is “‘out’’ in her Massachusetts history; the 
witches were hanged, not burned.) To 
be sure, the Fair prognosticators, of 
whom we understand there are to be 
several, are not common fortune-tellers, 
They call some of their work palmistry; 
but what can there be in studying peo- 
ple’s characters, and consequently gifts 
and tendencies, and through these their 
probable destinies, by lines in the hand? 
There is an articleabout this, with photo- 
graphic illustrations, in the September 
number of the Strand. It presents some 
wonderful illustrations of the accordance 
of the theory with characteristics of some 
well-kuown persons. But of course... 
Then there is mind-reading. How could 
there be anything in that? It isa good 
deal like wireless telegraphy, and quite as 
impossible. 

But the grand argument for Fairs is 
that, however we may feel about its being 
a clumsy way of getting money, it is the 
most successful, as people who do not 
find it agreeable to give a sum of cold 
money will find it amusing to attend a 
Fair, where they can meet their friends, 
get a dainty luncheon, and find individual 
articles which none of their acquaintances 
can duplicate, and go away with a com- 
fortable sense of baving simultaneously 
aided a good cause and had a good time. 
Now the point we wish to suggest to all 
readers who disapprove of Fairs is that it 
lies in their own power to annihilate the 
custom utterly, to make it a thing of the 
past, a mere vestige, by a very simple 
process. Say there are 800 disapprovers. 
If each of these would open her pocket- 
book (check book would do) and draw 
from thence a note of not less than $1, 
nor exceeding $5, and place the same at 
the disposal of the Association, we feel 
sure that we could persuade the Fair peo- 
ple to desist from the really arduous 
labors they so cheerfully undertake every 
year. 

Under the heading, ‘‘A Warning,’ an 
additional paragraph appears in the New 
Century Journal, which may be para- 
phrased as follows: 

As to the unaccountable uttterances of 
our esteemed but misguided co-editor, 
presented on a preceding page, we ear- 
nestly hope that our f:iends will pay them 
no attention whatever, but continue to 
send us, as in previous years, large quan- 
tities of goods for our Fair, cakes, candies, 
restaurant provisions, pies, chickens, 
hams, celery, etc., and also the beautiful 
fancy articles which have always added so 
much to oursuccess. Nothing is too good 
for us, nor too much, We never have 
enough bags nor aprons, for instance. We 
are so poor, and at the same time so 
worthy, that it can be nothing but a pleas- 
ure, a welcome opportunity, to aid us. If 
each of our friends—and they are many 
hundreds, who say whenever woman suf- 
frage is mentioned, “That is right and 
just; and it is sure to come,’’ would put her 
thought into a deed by sending us one 
article, eatable, wearable, beautiful, the 
Bazar would be such a grand success that 
we could hold equal rights meetings in 
every town in Massachusetts, and royally 
aid in the suffrage amendment campaigns 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


A PATRIOTIC BOSTON WOMAN. 

Through the efforts of Mrs, Elizabeth 
A. Turner, of Boston, former president 
of the W. R. C., the reservation at An- 
dersonville, where twenty thousand brave 
soldiers of the Civil War lie buried, will 
soon have an imposing entrance. 

When the subway was built 
Boston Common, the massive granite 
posts and handsome iron gates that 
stood for many a generation at the West 
Street entrance of the historic old land- 
mark were removed. In consideration 
of one dollar, Mayor Quincy turned the 
gates over to Mrs. Turner. They have 
been shipped to Andersonville, and soon 
they will be set up at the main entrance 
of the spot around which linger so many 
sad memories of the struggle for the 
preservation of the Union. 

Mrs. Turner is an incessant worker for 
veterans. When Sumter was fired upon, 
she was a young widow, and entered into 
the spirit of the war with all the ardor of 
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her youth. She packed and sent the first 
box of delicacies to the front for the 
Massachusetts troops in the field, ang 
from that day has never ceased to work 
for the interests of the old soldier. She 
was the first treasurer of the National 
Woman’s Relief Corps, and in 1896 was 
president. Mrs. Turner’s ambition will 
not be satisfied until she has witnessed 
the unveiling of the monument dedicate 
to the unknown dead of the Civil War, 
— Success, 
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A CHINESE MOTHER'S INVENTION. 


Mrs. Archibald Little, in her recent 
book on “Intimate China,” tells 4 funny 
story of a bridegrom who was absent on 
business about the time that he was to be 
married, and declined to hasten his return 
so as to be present on the appointed date, 
His father could do nothing to persuade 
him, so his mother dressed his sister ip 
male attire, and caused her to take hig 
place at the ceremony. The marriage by 
proxy held good, though the bridal party 
is said to have broken up in fits of laugh. 
ter over this amazing demonstration of 
maternal authority and inventiveness, 
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TWO COLORADO WOMEN’S VIEWS. 


Two letters lately received from Colo- 
rado give the views of two women living, 
one in asmall village, the other in a large 
city. 

Mrs. Alice Randall, president of the 
New Century Club of Manzinola, writes: 

‘‘My point of view may be of interest, 
as representing the conditions in a very 
small town and its environs. At the 
election last fall, I heard of only two 
women who did not vote. The men seem 
to be just as respectful and just as good 
husbands here as elsewhere. Political 
questions are oftener discussed in general 
society, and the opinion of the women 
seems to carry more weight when there 
is a vote behind it. In local politics, 
equal suffrage certainly makes a differ- 
ence. For instance, we hada very poor 
school last year, and this spring the poli- 
ticians, who wanted to run the school 
‘cheap,’ nominated the village blacksmith 
for school trustee, as he was willing to be 
‘shaped’ by them. Had it not been for 
the women, he would have been victori- 
ous, instead of a college graduate of fine 
attainments. 

‘On election day, it was interesting to 
watch the line of farm wagons around the 
polls, in which were seated whole famil- 
ies out fora holiday. Either the father 
or one of the older children would hold 
the baby while the mother voted. The 
farmers’ wives vote, almost without ex- 
ception. Several have told me that it had 
opened their minds to a broader outlook, 
and given them thoughts beyond their 
daily toil. These farmers’ wives have 
often had better educational advantages 
than their husbands. No one, I believe, 
regrets the privilege given her. In every 
community, the good outnumber the bad, 
and the influence of good women will far 
outreach the influence of the baser ele- 
ment. 

‘One old lady told me that she always 
took a great interest in politics, and 
thought she knew as much as her two 
sons; and that it was the proudest mo- 
ment of her life when she could go with 
them and vote. She said she regarded it 
as a duty for every good woman to vote. 

‘*The Cannon prize-fight bill has stirred 
up every woman inthe State, I believe, 
and they looked to see if their representa- 
tive voted for it. It will be a long time 
before he is reélected if he did. We were 
glad that our representative voted against 
it.’ 

Miss Minnie J. Reynolds, president of 
the Denver Woman’s Press Club, writes: 

“You ask whether the bad and ignorant 
women vote more generally than the 
good and intelligent. I suppose you refer 
to fallen women. Their vote is supposed 
to influence the result in two out of the 
fifteen districts of the city of Denver. 
They are not found in sufficient numbers 
in any other locality in the State to affect 
results. Aside from the fallen women, it 
would be difficult to separate any class of 
our women as ‘bad’ or ‘ignorant.’ Some 
of our best informed women are the wives 
of men in very humble circumstances, 
perhaps working men. They have turned 
to politics as the source of a new interest 
in their lives, and have been constantly 
informing themselves since they obtained 
the ballot. Among the leisure class, the 
club women are generally more interested 
in politics than others. 

“Equal suffrage has most decidedly not 
increased corruption in politics, I be- 
lieve that any impartial and well informed 
observer would admit that political con- 
ditions have been better and cleaner dur- 
ing the present and the last administra- 
tion in Colorado than under the adminis- 
tration in power when women were 
granted the ballot, or the one immediately 
following, when they were perfectly igno- 
rant and untried. Any person who 
Should suggest that equal suffrage im- 
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paired the happiness of the home in this | 
State would be laughed at. 

“It has not altered the social position 
of women in any way, and it has increased 
rather than lessened their influence fer | 
good. All sorts of public officials pay | 
more attention to their requests. For | 
jnstance, the other day at a meeting of 
the City Improvement Society, a woman 
stated that pictures of an unsuitable 
pature were being displayed with the 
biograph at the city park nightly. The 
society immediately took action, and a 
letter of protest was sent to the City Hall. 
The same night the objectional pictures 
were removed. It is true that the prize- 
fight bill went through the last Legisla- 
ture, giving the State a temporarily un- 
happy reputation. The reason was that 
nobody knew such a biil was before the 
Legislature. It was carefully kept quiet 
until the last days of the session, when it 
way rushed through before people knew 
what it meant. Great public indignation 
was aroused, and the bill will undoubtedly 
be repealed at the next session. The 
Woman's Club immediately communi- 
cated with the Governor, asking him to 
include the repeal of the bill in his call 
for an extra session, should the latter be 
issued this fall, and he promised to do so. 

‘*As to the treatment of women, I have 
lived in Vermont, New York, New Jersey, 
and Michigan, and in none of these States 
do women occupy a position of such re- 
spect and consideration, from little things 
like giving them a seat in the street cars, 
to big ones like equal pay for equal work. 

‘IT can see absolutely no bad results 
from equal suffrage in Colorado, The 
good results are mainly indirect, and it 
may be difficult at times fora person who 
has not watched the whole course of the 
movement from the beginning to define 
them. But no one who knew Denver 
women intimately, both before and since 
their exercise of the suffrage, can doubt 
that the possession of the ballot has very 
largely increased their interest in public 
affairs, and their efforts to study and 
understand them. The women of Denver 
are far better informed to-day, and have 
far more definite opinions on all public 
questions relating to city, State and 
nation, and also on economic questions, 
than they had six years ago. Any one 
who studies political affairs, and takes 
an active part in them, however small, 
comes to know in time that reforms can 
never be effected suddenly, or even speed- 
ily. Reforms depend entirely on the 
education of the whole mass of voters, 
until among a majority of them the stan- 
dard of opinion has been so elevated that 
things which were once countenanced and 
permitted will no longer receive this 
acquiescence, I believe it was this dis- 
covery, borne in upon women in the early 
days of their participation in politics, 
which so discouraged some of them that 
they felt as if they never wished to have 
anything to do with politics again. But 
to the more careful observer the fact that 
laying the responsibility of the suffrage 
upon women has increased both their in- 
terest in and their information upon pub- 
lic affairs, is a sufficient compensation to 
the State: for the extension of the privi- 
lege; because the careful observer learns 
that only by the slow process of educating 
the whole people will better conditions in 
politics and government ever prevail. 
And those who realize the vast influence 
which women wield in the home, the 
school, the church, and society in general, 
will perceive that it is an immense gain 
to the State if this is an intelligent and 
educated influence. It is simply the old 
question of an educated and enlightened 
mother. 

“It may be objected that women can 
inform themselves and exercise an in- 
fluence without possessing the ballot. 
That is true abstractly, but the fact re- 
mains that they did not do it, in Colorado, 
until they were given the suffrage. I 
think exceptional women will study eco- 
nomic questions everywhere in these days 
when such questions are so much in the 
public mind. But the masses of the 
women will not do so unless they feel a 
sort of responsibility in that line. More- 
over, it is certainly true that the opin- 
ions of women on these matters have more 
influence when the woman is a voter. 
The very fact that, whether you agree 
with her or not, she can go to the polls 
and back up her opinion with a vote, has 
an influence upon her listener. 

‘“‘A marked example of the effect of the 
bestowal of suffrage may be found in 
Mrs. A. L, Welch, the recently elected 
president of the Colorado Equal Suffrage 
Association. Mrs. Welch has long been 
one of the social and intellectual leaders 
of Denver. Prominent in club circles, 
her home was also the centre of a gracious 
hospitality. Like many women of this 
class, she was opposed to the extension 
of the suffrage, and while she took no 
active stand against it, she did nothing to 
help it. She now openly proclaims her- 
self a convert, on the sole ground of the 





good it has done the women of Colorado 


in broadening and educatirg them. To 
the astonishment of many of her old 
friends, she accepted last spring the presi- 
dency of the Suffrage Asscciation, and at 
her own expense attended the National 
Convention at Grand Rapids.” 


—_—_———_ <> o> 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin is enjoy- 
ing a tour through Europe with her three 
daughters. This month they will visit 
Greece. 

Why not have Dr. Giace Kimball of 
Vassar as the new president of Mt. Hol- 
yoke? There is no greater woman in 
America to-day than she. A wonderful 
woman in personality, attainment, and 
ex perience.— Bos/on Journal of Education. 

The Queen Regent of Spain has pre- 
sented to the Spanish Casino at Tampa, 
Fia., 600 books for its library for public 
use. They were sent as a mark of the 
Queen's appreciation of the kindly man- 
ner in which the Spanish population of 
that city was treated during the recent 
war. 

Lady Randolph Churchill contemplates 
visiting America after completing the 
work on the second number of her new 
quarterly, the Anglo-Sazon Review. Her 


| literary enterprise has proved remunera- 


tive, the sale of the first number in Eng- 
land and America having exceeded antici- 
pations. 

The next Virginia Legislature is to vote 
on a bill to be offered for the calling of a 
constitutional convention to amend the 
suffrage law of Virginia. It is proposed 
to adopt an amendment which will practi- 
cally restrict the suffrage to white citizens 
of the State or to such colored citizens as 
are the owners of real estate. 

The national jury for paintings to be 
sent to the Paris exposition will meet on 
Nov. 10, at the building of the American 
Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street, 
New York, Of the 21 members one is a 
woman, Cecilia Beaux, of Philadelphia. 
The jury for miniatures includes the only 
other woman appointed—Laura Hills, of 
Boston, 

Mrs. B. K. Bruce, of Mississippi, widow 
of the late United States Senator Bruce, 
has been made lady principal of the Tus- 
kegee Normal and Industrial Institute at 
Tuskegee, Ala. Senator Bruce was the 
only colored Senator who served a full 
term in the United States Senate, and was 
the first colored Register of the United 
States Treasury. 


William Bradbury, a wealthy San Fran- 
ciscan, has been defying the law for two 
years by spitting on the floors of street- 
cars, and has been frequently fined for it. 
Some months ago he was sentenced to 
twenty-four hours in jail. He appealed 
to a higher court, which has just con- 
firmed the judgment, so he was compelled 
to do time the other day like any other 
convict. His friendsare deeply chagrined 
at his obstinacy in the matter, and they 
hope that he will now cease defying the 
law by making an offensive nuisance of 
himself. 


Rudyard Kipling and Ernest Seton- 
Thompson met last winter, and spent an 
evening telling each other animal stories. 
The interpreter of the Jungle wanted a 
story of a grizzly bear. Mr. Thompson 
had one ready for him. It took au hour 
to tell it. When he had finished, Mr. 
Kipling exclaimed: ‘*That’s fine, Thomp- 
son; why don’t you write it?’ Mr. 
Thompson has since written it, under the 
title of ‘The Biography of a Grizzly,” 
and it will be begunin the November Cen- 
tury Magazine. It is the first long story 
by the author of ‘‘Wild Animals I Have 
Known.”’ He will illustrate it himself. 
The decorative arrangement of the pages 
will be the work of his wife. 








GOOD NEWS FOR OUR READERS 


Who have scrofula taints in the blood, 
and who has not? Scrofula in all its forms 
is cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla which 
thoroughly purifies the blood. This dis- 
ease, which frequently appears in chil- 
dren, is greatly to be dreaded. It is most 
likely to affect the glands of neck, which 
become enlarged, eruptions appear on 
the head and face, and the eyes are fre- 
quently affected. Upon its first appear- 
ance, perhaps in slight eruptions or pim- 
ples, scrofula should be entirely eradi- 
cated from the system by a thorough 
course of Hood’s Sarsaparilla to prevent 
all the painful and sickening consequences 
of running scrofula sores which drain 
the system, sap the strength and make 
existence utterly wretched. 








AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. Botson, Mass 





BOOKS FOR SALE—3 volumes, qeoscctnas 
of Mass. Historica) Society, viz: 1791 to 1835, 1 
to 1855, 1863 to 1864. Also 17 vols. Appleton’s 
Encyclo., 2 vols. Picturesque America. 

Address MISS ANNIE WALLCUT, 57 
Mount Vernon St., West Roxbury, Mass. 





HOW'S THIS? 





We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WaALpING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. Testi- 
monials sent free. Price, 75c. per bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WHEN MAMMA MAKES BREAD. 





When my mamma makes bread at night 
I help her all I can; 

I climb up by the table 
And hold my llttle pan, 

And watch her while she mixes in 
The tlour so soft and white, 

And salt and milk and sugar, 
And yeast to make it light. 

And then she kneads and kneads it, 
Till it’s smooth as it can be; 

And if I’m good and do not tease 
She gives a piece to me. 

I put a cover over it, 
And all the dark, still night, 

While I am sleeping in my bed, 
My bread is getting light. 

Last time it baked so nice and brown, 
And everybody said, 

When it was done, there never was 
A better loaf of bread. 

T reached up to the parrot’s cage 
And gave a piece to Polly; 

Then I buttered all the rest and had 
A party for my dolly. 





-_-- 


“JONESEY.” 

Everybody had always called him 
“Bud,” or ‘‘Dearest,’’ or ‘‘Mamma’s Darl- 
ing,” or ‘‘Papa’s Boy,”’ or something like 
that. If strangers asked his name he 
answered: ‘Ralph Holbrook Jones, Jr.,”’ 
with a very important air. 

But he had had a birthday and was six 
years old. He had been graduated from 
the kindergarten and received a miniature 
diploma with a ribbon around it, This 
diploma told how much he knew about 
color and fourm and other lovely things 
taught at the kindergarten. Now he was 
to start in school, and he thought it high 
time people began to call him ‘‘Jonesey.”’ 
Charlie simply shouted, and said that be 
wouldn’t do anything of the kind. Charlie 
was thirteen, and apt to be careless of a 
‘‘fellow’s feelings.” 

Mamma, now, was different. You might 
have thought that she’d been one of the 
boys herself once, from the way she 
acted. She’d call him ‘Jonesey,”’ of 
course, if he liked it. She did put ‘‘darl- 
ing’ on it, and try to kiss him; but he 
told her that he didn’t want any more of 
that. 

Papa began to say something of a teas- 
ing sort; but grandma told him she 
thought he ought to keep still, and papa 
stopped at once. He always obeyed 
grandma promptly. He said that was the 
way that all boys should treat their 
mothers. 

Papa is grandma’s boy, you know. 
Ralph, or Jonesey, or whatever his name 
was, thought that was ‘‘queer.’’ There 
was another case just like it, though, in 
the same neighborhood. Ray Hammond’s 
grandmother’s boy was a grown-up man, 
too. 

It took this boy—shall we call him 
Jonesey?—a long time to prepare for 
school that morning. Butafter awhile he 
was all ready. Mamma tightened a buckle 
on one of his leggins, tucked his mittens up 
his sleeves, and turned his reefer collar 
up around the back of his head. Then 
she shook hands with him and said: 
“Good-bye, Jonesey!’’ while papa choked 
behind his newspaper. 

Grandma was embroidering, and she 
made a red violet before she thought. 
Charlie stood on the stairs and held his 
sides and just yelled, “Ho, ho, ho!’ 
Charlie is too boisterous, sometimes, 
mamma says 80. 

The teacher treated Jonesey just as she 
did the other boys. He could not have 
told what he exepcted, but something 
different. Sbe told him which seat to 
take, and that the word on the blackboard 
was “Boy.” She told him to study it 
carefully, and then to write it in the same 
way on his slate. She wanted him to 
know that boy the next time he saw him. 

So Jonesey looked at the word long and 
hard. It wasn’t at all like the boy he 
could make out of the red and blue let- 
ters on his blocks. He bad heard about 


boys across the ocean who didn’t look nor 
talk as he did, nor wear the same sort of 
clothes, nor eat the same kind of food, 
nor anything. He wondered if this meant 
one of those boys. 

He tried to write something like it on 





his slate, but made such a crooked, 
wabbly ‘“‘boy” that it was certainly dis- 
couraging. He tried again, and leaned 
so far over that his nose almost touched 
the pencil, It was warm in the school- 
room, and his head dropped lower and 
lower, till after a while his cheek rested 
on the boy on the slate, and Jonesey was 
fast asleep. 

When the teacher walked up and down 
the aisles looking at the slates, she smiled 
when she saw what had happened to 
Jonesey. She put her hand on his head 
and called, ‘Wake up, little boy; wake 
up!” 

‘And Jonesey said right out loud: “Go 
*way, Towser; you’re too rough! Mamma, 
I want a cookie, please!’ ‘ 

And all those children, who had been 
going to school two or three months and 
knew everything, laughed as hard as they 
could, Then Jonesey began to cry, the 
way he used to cry sometimes before he 
was six years old, 

The teacher didn’t scold him at all. 
She just took him by the hand and led 
him out into the cloak room, Then she 
helped him into his leggings and over- 
shoes and reefer and cap, and tucked his 
mittens up his sleeves just as his mamma 
always did, 

She patted him on the shoulder as if he 
were a very little boy, and told him that 
she thought he’d been at school long 
enough for the first day, and to come 
again to-morrow, when he was feeling 
better, 

Jonesey cried all the way home. When 
he got there, mamma gathered him up in 
her arms. Grandma gave him a pepper- 
mint, and Nora brought in a fresh rasp- 
berry-tart. 

Mamma looked at him as much as a 
minute; then she kissedhim, She looked 
at him another minute; then she hugged 
him tight, and called him her precious 
treasure, and a lot of other nice things 
she used to say when he was a little boy. 
And Jonesey began to feel better, 

After a while Ray Hammond came over, 
and called him ‘Bud,’ and gave him half 
his doughnut, just exactly as if nothing 
had happened. 

Grandma told him that it would be 
hours and hours before it was time to go 
to school again. And Ralph Holbrook 
Jones, Jr., sometimes called Bud, Dearest, 
Mamma’s Darling, Papa’s Boy, but more 
recently known as “Jouesey,’’ smiled 
once more just as he used to smilie before 
he was six years old.—St. Nicholas. 
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HUMOROUS. 





‘‘Mummy, can I have that pear that was 
on the dining-room sideboard this morn- 
ing? ’'Cos—” 

**Because what?’’ 

***Cos I’ve eaten it!’’—Punch. 


‘Do you believe in the theory that men 
should be permitted to end their lives?”’ 

“Yes, if the right men apply for the 
permission.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Mrs. Grimes—How in the world do you 
get rid of all your stale bread? I have to 
throw lots of mine away. 

Mrs. Smarte—There is no need for you 
to do that. Why not do as I de? I just 
hide it away from the children.. 

Mrs. Grimes—Hide it away from the 
children? What then? 

Mrs. Smarte—Then the children find it, 
and eat up every morsel of it. 








“A HEART AS STURDY AS AN OAK.” 

But what about the blood which the 
heart must pump at the rate of 79 times a 
minute? If the heart is to be sturdy and 
the nerves strong this blood must be rich 
aod pure. Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes 
sturdy hearts because it makes good blood. 
It gives to men and women strength. 
confidence, courage, and endurance. 

Hoop’s PILis are non-irritating and 
the only cathartic to take with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, 








DORCHESTER. 


TO LET OR FOR SALE. 


Two Excellent Houses. 





1. POPE’S HILL, Ilouse and lot 199 
Neponset Avenue, N. W. corner of Boutwell 
Avenue; 10 rooms, all modern improvements, 
to be put in perfect order, set tubs, 
cemented cellar, bath, range, stoves, gas fix- 
tures, hot and cold water on two floors. Close 
to five lines of electrics, 5 minutes’ walk from 
Pope’s Hill Station of Old Colony R.R.; 15 
minutes by steam from new South Station 
foot of Summer Street; fare cents by book 
of 50 rides. Keys with Mrs. Richards, No. 1 
Boutwel!l Avenue. Rent $30 per month. 
Price $5000, terms easy. 


2. No. 12 BLACKWELL STREET, 
S. E. corner Blackwell and Bowman Streets. 
9 rooms, 5 large rooms on first floor, all mod- 
ern improvements, good neighborhood; 100 
yards west of Neponset Avenue electrics, 6 
minutes’ walk from either Pope’s Hill or Ne- 
ponset R. R. Station; fare by steam to South 
Station, foot of Summer Street, 6 cents by 
book of 50 rides: time, 15 minutes. Keys 
with Mrs. George Lorman, No. 10 Blackwell 
Street, next door. Rent $22 per month. 
Price $3800, terms easy. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


~~, Faelten 
2) Piano-forte 
is School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 








Tuition, $30.00 to $180.00 
per year, 
a week. Teachers’ Course 


2 to 7 Lessons 


$45.00 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 1899. 18 Instractors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 











WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business. 
Attention to character building. At home Tues- 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS. 53 
Webster Street, West Newton. 
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HOO8ACG 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD TuxNs 


UTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, t1.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M, 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to 








Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—BY— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 








{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing peepee the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other bg They sing everything, 
joy and . love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 
all, M.D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
—FOR SALE AT THE— 
"Voman’s Journal Office, Boston 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment 1s made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








AN APPEAL TO BOSTON WOMEN, 


The unhealthy and filthy condition of 
many schoolhouses of Boston, disclosed 
by the Association of Collegiate Alumna, 
and denounced by the Boston Board of 
Health, shows an imperative need of a 
larger registration and vote of women 
than ever before. Women as voters for 
school committee can nominate and elect 
a school committee pledged to reform 
these dangerous and disgraceful abuses. 

Seventy-eight thousand children daily 
attend the public schools of Boston. They 
leave clean and comfortable homes where 
their mothers guard them against disease. 
But they are forced to attend schools 
where they are exposed to diphtheria, 
tuberculosis and typhoid fever, their eye- 
sight is impaired, and their vitality dimin- 
ished by gross neglect of sanitary regula- 
tions, 

Large sums of money expressly appro- 
priated for sanitary improvements have 
been insufficient or have been otherwise 
applied. Millions of dollars have been 
annually expended, yet repeated appeals 
for cleanliness and decency have been 
carelessly disregarded. The facts are 
briefly stated in the following resolu- 
tions, unanimously adopted Oct. 10 at the 
Fortnightly Meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association: 


Whereas, an expert investigation of the 
Boston schoolhouses, made three years 
ago, showed 346 cesspools in playgrounds, 
ot which only seven were cleaned as often 
as twice a year, and some never; sanita- 
ries in 126 schools repeatedly condemned 
by the board of health; only 42 schools 
with even fair ventilation; only 13 with 
the number of cubic feet of air per pupil 
needed for health; windows washed as a 
rule only once a year; norule about wash- 
ing floors, and 77 schools where the floors 
had not been washed for a period varying 
from nine years to fifty; and 

Whereas, although $400,000 were ap- 
propriated in 1896 for improvements, yet 
afresh investigation into present condi- 
tions shows improved sanitaries in only 
about one-third of the buildings, those 
left unimproved being some of the worst, 
and including 47 condemned by the board 
of health, and pronounced ‘‘offensive’’ or 
‘‘disgraceful;’’ 109 schools whose ventilat- 
ing apparatus is unsatisfactory or wholly 
useless; many with bad drainage and in- 
sufficient light, s0 that among the pupils 
in asingle room 51 cases of eye-trouble 
are reported; 20 schools without fire-es- 
capes, and two new fire-escapes which 
have never had any. exits; therefore, 

Resolved, that we urge all women, for 
the sake of the children, to register and 
vote for the wisest and best men and 
women for the school board. We urge it 
upon the women who believe in full suf- 
frage, in the name of their duty as citi- 
zens; and we urge it upon the women 
who do not believe in full suffrage, in the 
name of their often-repeated declaration 
that the right to vote carries with it the 
duty to vote. 


Let every woman who reads the above 
go at once to the Old State House, Court 
Square, to the office of the Registry of 
Voters, and have her name enrolled as 
a voter for school committee, and then 


find five other women to do likewise. 
H. B. B. 
- 


BARRETT WENDELL’S LAMENT. 





Prof. Barrett Wendell, of Harvard, calls 
attention to the fact that 63 graduate 
courses at Harvard are now open to prop- 
erly qualified students of Radcliffe, and he 
laments that Harvard is drifting into co- 
education. But the Universities of the 
whole civilized world are drifting in the 
same direction. The current of modern 
ideas sets that way. Lecky, in ‘‘Democ- 
racy and Liberty,’’ mentions that eight of 
the ten Universities of Great Britain now 
grant degrees to women. So does the 
University of Ireland. Even in conserva- 
tive Germany and despotic Russia, the 
Universities are making new concessions 
to women every year. Of the 372 Colleges, 
Universities, and Theological Seminaries 
in the United States, 246 are now coédu- 
cational. Yet Prof. Wendell hardly has 
need for his plaintive appeal, ‘Shall we 
do our best to preserve one spot where 
men, if they choose, may be educated 
by themselves, just as women may at 
Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, Smith, or Vassar?” 
There are still in this country 108 sepa- 
rate colleges for men, and only 18 sepa- 





rate colleges for women. A good many 
more institutions must yet open their 
doors to women before the balance will be 
even. 

Prof. Wendell says Radcliffe has dam- 
aged Harvard in several ways—first, be- 
cause Harvard instructors have to eke 
out their scanty salaries, ‘‘particularly 
during their early years of service,’’ by 
some outside work; and instead of doing 
it by making original researches and pub- 
lishing the results, they are tempted to do 
it by teaching at Radcliffe. But the 
amount of money that a young instructor 
can earn by doing and publishing original 
research work is not likely to be large. 
Report says it has often been eked out by 
tutoring. May not teaching a class of 
bright girls at Radcliffe give an instructor 
a mental stimulus not to be found in 
tutoring a few unlicked cubs of his own 
sex—a stimulus valuable from its very 
difference? 

But, whatever danger may at present 
lurk in Radcliffe as a pecuniary tempta- 
tion to Harvard instructors, it is clear that 
coéducation will put an end toit, just so 
far and so fast as coéducation between 
Harvard and Radcliffe comes to prevail, 
For instance, some years ago, when Rad- 
cliffe was still called the Annex, it is said 
that the class in Sanscrit at Harvard con- 
sisted of one young man, and at the Annex 
of one young woman. The Sanscrit pro- 
fessor had to give every lecture twice over, 
of course at double expense, because 
Harvard etiquette did not admit of those 
two students listening to a lecture to- 
‘gether. With coéducation, the professor 
would only have had to give each lecture 
once, would not have received double pay, 
and would not have been deprived of the 
incentive to eke out his salary by original 
research. 

Prof. Wendell claims that Radcliffe has 
also injured Harvard because every pro- 
fessor, in order to do his best work, needs 
to meet with ‘‘mental resistance,’ and 
classes of girls and women do not furnish 
it. No doubt it is true at present that 
women in general are more ready than 
men to accept without criticism what is 
told them by those in authority. It is 
certain that many women acqniesce un- 
questioningly in arguments against suf- 
frage which men would not accept in 
their own case without ‘‘mental resist- 
ance,’ and probably physical resistance 
as well. This peculiarity of women may 
be expected to grow less as women ac- 
quire education and independence, though 
probably young women as a class will 
always be more docile pupils than young 
men. But here again coéducation would 
prevent the “slowly enfeebling infatua- 
tion’? which Prof, Wendell thinks is apt 
to result from ‘‘a class composed wholly 
or chiefly’ of women. If the present sepa- 
rate classes of Radcliffe were simply added 
to the present classes of Harvard, the 


-professor would have as many young men 


to kick against his instructions as he has 
now, and the addition of a few quiet girl 
students could not seriously damage him, 

“IT don’t understand what Prof. Barrett 
Wendell means by his argument about 
‘mental resistance,’’’ a Harvard man said 
to me the other day. ‘‘Most of the Har- 
vard classes are so large that it is impos- 
sible for the students to ask questions or 
offer criticisms and objections; there 
would not be time. They simply listen to 
the lecture and go away. It is said, too, 
that on the rare occasions when anything 
occurs to break this quiet routine in Prof. 
Wendell’s class room, he gets very mad. 
He is a positive and irascible man, and he 
is personally strongly opposed to coédu- 
cation. He has a right to his opinion; 
but his protest comes rather late. It re- 
minds me of a classmate of mine, a sleepy 
fellow, who used to lie in bed late, and 
hardly ever got to a recitation on time. 
One morning, for a wonder, he came 
promptly. As he and I were crossing the 
yard, we saw some young women making 
their way toward one of the graduate 
lectures that are open to Radcliffe stu- 
dents. ‘What are those girls doing here?’ 
he said. Lexplained. With a mixture of 
surprise and disgust, he ejaculated, “This 
thing is getting too d——d coéducational!’ 
Women had been admitted to those 
courses for years —even before he entered 
the University; but he had never found it 
out. Prof. Wendell seems to have only 
just awakened to the fact that the thin 
end of the coéducational wedge has been 
inserted at Harvard, and he does not like 
it.” 

Prof. Wendell says the object of Har- 
vard isto be ‘ta school of manly char- 
acter; but he fails to prove that the for- 
mation of the manliest character is pro- 
moted by the almost total segregation of 
young men from good women during their 
four years of study. 

Prof. Wendell laments that the con- 
cessions already granted ‘‘menace the 
one unbroken tradition of Harvard’’—the 
exclusion of women. But Harvard has 
no more occasion to be proud of this un- 
broken tradition than Oxford had, a few 
years ago, to be proud of her unbroken 
tradition requiring the exclusion of Dis- 





senters and Jews, as well as of women. 
An illiberal tradition is more honored in 
the breach than in the observaice. Oxford 
has wiped out its reproach with regard to 
women, and Harvard is gradually doing 
the same. It will probably be a long time 
before full coéducation prevails there—it 
may be doubted whether either Radcliffe 
or Harvard wishes itat present—but those 
who believe in coéducation are glad to see 
the approach toward it. 

Prof. Wendell says that if Harvard 
is to adopt coéducation, it should do so 
with its eyes open, and should not drift 
into it. Yet it often happens that “the 
kingdom of heaven cometh not with ob- 
servation; and many of the most benefi- 
cent departures from old tradition have 
come precisely by this process of uncon- 
scious drifting. 

Some of Prof. Wendell’s strictures 
are rather amusing. He says, ‘‘A man 
who likes to teach women is in real dan- 
ger of infatuation.’”’” He seems to think 
that women ought to be educated, but 
that no one can safely teach them who 
does not dislike to do it. Yet can any 
professor do his best work ina state of 
impatience and dislike of his task? The 
problem is puzzling. Prof. Wendell 
frankly expresses his regret that Radcliffe 
was ever founded, After this, it is quite 
possible that he may meet with a more 
satisfactory amount of ‘‘mental resist- 
ance”’ from the Radcliffe girls. 

At the legislative hearing on woman 
suffrage this year, Mrs. Barrett Wendell 
spoke for the remonstrants, She expressed 
the most ultra disbelief in democracy, 
declaring that suffrage for men has 
been far too widely extended, not only in 
this country, but even in England, where 
a property qualification still exists. Yet 
the trend of the time is toward equal 
rights for women, both in education and 
in suffrage. Persons who dislike the 
tendencies of civilization are free to do 
so, but if they protest against them too 
loudly, they must not be surprised if their 
lamentations call out some amusement, 

A. S. B. 
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TWO SUFFRAGE FRIENDS. 








One of the pleasures to which the junior 
editor always looks forward, on her re- 
turn trip from the vacation in Canada, is 
a visit en route to Miss Laura Moore, the 
faithful and indefatigable secretary of the 
Vermont W. S. A., at her home in beauti- 
ful Barnet. This time I found that peace- 
ful home-nest occupied by two good suf- 
fragists instead of one. 

About a year ago, Miss Moore acquired 
a congenial house-mate in Miss Caroline 
Scott, formerly of Shirley, Mass., a sister 
of the late Amasa Scott, of Craftsbury, 
Vt., and a distant cousin of Mrs. Abigail 
Scott Duniway. The two ladies had cor- 
responded on equal suffrage; then Miss 
Scott got into the habit of making Miss 
Moore a call en route every summer when 
visiting her nieces in Vermont. The two 
became friends, and, learning that Miss 
Moore wanted to rent a part of her house, 
Miss Scott took it, saying modestly to Miss 
Moore, “‘If you will be head for me, I will 
be feet for you.’”’ Miss Moore is crippled; 
Miss Scott is eighty-four years of age, but 
as nimble as a girl. Last year she walked 
seventy-four miles in circulating the suf- 
frage petition. Noone who saw her as 
she walked would imagine that she was 
not a young woman. This summer, a 
niece was visiting her, and when the 
aunt was starting out blithely one day to 
descend on some errand the long, steep 
Vermont hill at the top of which Miss 
Moore’s little eyrie is perched, the niece 
protested earnestly against her undertak- 
ing a climb that might have appalled most 
young women not bred in a hill country. 
Miss Scott yielded with reluctance, and 
said confidentially to Miss Moore, ‘‘If peo- 
ple can’t walk themselves, I don’t know 
that they need hinder people who can!”’ 
She says she finds it no harder to walk up 
hill than on level ground. 

Miss Scott is a remarkable woman. She 
began her business life at nine years old, 
going out to take care of a neighbor’s 
baby. Later she worked ina factory, then 
in her brother’s store; then went out to 
Dakota and took up a homestead and pre- 
emption claim, which she made profitable; 
and after nine years she came East again, 
and took boarders. Having accumulated 
an independence, she retired to Shirley, 
and later moved to Vermont. She has 
never known what illness was, except for 
a fever; and she seems to be a stranger 
to fear. 

During her nine years in Dakota, she 
lived alone in her little house on the 
prairie, her nearest neighbor being a 
niece a mile away. She said: “I was not 
afraid. There were no tramps in those 
days. Everybody in that part of the 
country was there to work. I had nine 
acres of land broken, which I rented; and 
my own chief occupation was cultivating 
a large flower garden, My niece asked if 
I were not lonesome. I answered, ‘I can- 
not be lonesome with so many flowers.’ 
When I stood at the door about nine 
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o'clock on a bright sunny morning, all 
the garden seemed alive with flowers of 
every color.’’ Once hailstones as large as 
eggs broke all her windows; once the 
badgers overturned her front steps during 
the night; and once she had to stand in 
the dark in her nightgown, drenched with 
rain, holding the door to keep it from 
blowing open, during a storm that swept 
away houses and barns. When a neigh- 
bor made his way through the subsiding 
tempest to offer help, she thanked him, 
but told him she needed no assistance. 
She lay down peacefully to sleep in her 
wet nightgown, and felt no ill results. 
When Miss Moore expressed doubt if she 
would be contented in a little Vermont 
village, she answered, ‘‘I am always con- 
tented.” 

After all her varied experiences, Miss 
Scott’s manner remains as modest and sim- 
ple as that ofa girl. Her presence in the 
house has added so much to Miss Moore’s 
happiness that Miss Moore believes her 
coming to have been a special Providence. 
She said: ‘If the soul of my mother had 
passed into her, Miss Scott could not be 





kinder to me. We carry on our separate 
housekeeping, but we constantly visit 
back and forth, Just before our State 
annual meeting, when I was so busy with 
correspondence that I used sometimes to 
forget my breakfast, she would quietly 
appear at my elbow with something nice 
ona tray. My friends notice that I am 
less crippled than I was. It is because of 
her rubbing. She does all the errands, 
and the nimbleness of her feet is a con- 
stant surprise to me. Shedid more finan- 
cially last year for the Vermont W. S. A. 
than any other person. She does not 
spread out over so many foreign mission- 
ary societies as most women do; her heart 
is in this one thing.” 

Miss Moore and Miss Scott are both of 
them more interested in equal suffrage 
than in any other subject, and it is easy 
to see what a bond this must be between 
them. Miss Scott is working tea-cloths 
for the Suffrage Bazar, and in the sitting- 
room my mother’s portrait looked down 
upon me, draped in the suffrage fiag. 

It was delightful to sit down once more 
in that ever-friendly house, with its dainty 
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housekeeping and spotless Vermont neat- 
ness; to see the cheerful autumn sunlight 
coming in at the windows, the Virginia 
creeper wearing its fall colors and laden 
with dark-blue berries, the flower garden 
tended by Miss Scott still bright with 
blossoms, the glowing sumachs circling 
the little house like a ring of fire, and all 
around it the beautiful, wild Vermont 
hills rising in the full glories of the 
autumn foliage. It seemed a worthy set- 
ting for the home of those two admirable 
and unselfish workers, women of whom 
the world is not worthy. One always goes 
from Barnet with fresh inspiration to 
labor for the good cause. 
A. 8. B. 


BAZAR NOTES. 

Brookline, which had so successful a 
table at the last Bazar, has decided to 
take double the space this year. 

Newton has held a Bazar meeting, with 
every member of the committee present, 
much interest, and a most encouraging 
report. Each member had made ten arti- 
cles, and one had made sixteen, all of 
which have been already bought by her 
neighbors. A sale of cake, candy, jellies, 
and preserves, for the joint benetit of the 
League and the Bazar, will be held on the 
afternoon of Oct, 21, at the house of Mrs. 
Stutson, 24 Fountain Street, West Newton. 
She has already received many contribu- 
tions for it. A dozen aprons have been 
given out to be made up, and more ladies 
wanted to take dolls to dress than could 
be supplied with them, 

The City Point Juniors are busily at 
work for their chocolate table. Each mem- 
ber of the committee has started a collec- 
tion box, aiming to collect $5 from her 
friends, and pledging herself to collect at 
least $1. The money will be used to buy 
chocolate, which will also be solicited 
from firms. 

Brighton and Allston are to have a cake 
and confectionery table, and have already 
been promised twenty pounds of candy 
and a bushel of shagbarks, Contributions 
of candy, nuts, peanut butter, salted 
almonds, etc., will be welcome, and any 
one willing to give such to this table is 
invited to write to Mrs. T. B. Hapgood, 
79 Linden Street, Allston. 

Winchester will make a specialty of 
domestic linen, sheets, pillow-cases, table 
mats, etc, All the members are asked to 
solicit, and seventy-five aprons have 
already been promised. 

A lady eighty-five years old has made 
a handsome braided rug for the Roxbury 
table, has sold it already, and has orders 
for two more, 

Woburn has contributed $30 in cash. 

Weymouth will contribute silkoline 
quilts and comforters, such as sold well 
at the last Bazar. 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles, of Gloucester, will 
have charge of a general utility table, 
with groceries, kitchen conveniences, etc. 
Mrs. Bowles is an excellent housekeeper, 
with a knack for getting up all sorts of 
nice little contrivances. She has great 
energy, and can be relied upon for a good 
table. 

Mrs. Carrie Anders, of West Newton, 
will have charge of the Lucy Stone table, 
for which she worked so hard and suc- 
cessfully at the last Bazar, and hopes to 
make it an even greater success this time. 

Natick has held three cake sales and 
made money by them; has appropriated 
$30 for Bazar work, and will help the 
Lucy Stone table and the tables of the 
weaker Leagues. 

Attleboro is planning to give aprons, 
home-made preserves, and miscellaneous 
articles; also to solicit contributions from 
Attleboro jewelers. 

Two young matrons, graduates of Rad- 
Cliffe, are planning to have a play given 
by Radcliffe College girls as the entertain- 
ment at one evening during the Bazar. 

Many Leagues and individuals are at 
work for the Bazar who have sent us no 
teport. All such are requested to let us 
know what they are doing. 

While there will be a preserve table, an 
apron table, etc., and contributions are 
Solicited for these, any one preferring to 
give her preserves, her aprons, etc., to the 
table of her own League, is at liberty to 
do so, 

Miss F. Beal, 61 Revere Street, Boston, 
Will buy two barrels of the best quality of 
Baldwin apples at the Boston market 
Price, if any one will contribute them 








within the next two or three weeks for 
the benefit of the Bazar, 

Bazar meetings are held at 3 Park Street 
every Friday morning, from 10 to 12. All 
interested are invited, and it is desired 
to have as many Leagues as possible rep- 
resented, a & dD 
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N. Y. W. C. T. U. CONVENTION. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The W. C. T. U. of the State of New 
York met in annual convention at Bing- 
hamton, Oct. 3-6. All the general officers 
were reélected. The suffrage ‘‘atmos- 
phere” was marked, as usual, throughout 
the convention. Mrs, Mary Seymour 
Howell was an honored guest, and, as 
fraternal delegate from the State W.S. A., 
brought a beautiful greeting. On ‘‘plat- 
form evening,” she was one of the speak- 
ers, and gave a stirring address upon 
equal suffrage, all too short for her at- 
tentive audience. A ten minute review 
of franchise work in the State and nation 
formed one of the numerous Superin- 
tendents’ reports. The various speakers’ 
references to political equality were ap- 
plauded to the echo. 

Gov. Roosevelt favored the Convention 
with a few minutes’ talk, At its close 
the following resolution was offered by 
the Superintendent of Franchise: 

Resolved, That the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of the Stateof New York, 
in convention assembled, hereby expresses 
to the honored Governor of the State its ap- 
preciation of his recommendation of the fur- 
ther extension of the suffrage to women, in 
his first annual message, and respectfully 
and earnestly requests his kindly codjpera- 
tion with future efforts in this direction, 
especially in behalf of the women-taxpayers’ 
bill to be re-introduced this winter at 
Albany. 

This resolution was adopted by what 
seemed a unanimous vote, the great Con- 
vention rising as one woman. This must 
have been an unmistakable object-lesson 
as to the position of the W. C. T. U. upon 
this question. Over 360 delegates were 
present, besides many visitors, thus rival- 
ling the National Conventions in size. 

LAVINIA RK. Davis, M. D., 
State Superintendent of Franchise. 
Oneida, N. Y. 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN UTAH. 


We give this week the testimony of two 
prominent Utah women, one a Mormon 
and one a Gentile, as to the workings of 
equal suffrage. 

Miss Ruseltha Moore, president of the 
Nineteenth Century Club of Provo City, 
writes: 


As lam nota member of the dominant 
church, which largely controls politics in 
Utah, and have not taken an active part 
in the political conventions, my answers 
to your questions will be based entirely 
on observation. 

I do not think that equal suffrage in 
Utah is any different from what it is in 
other States, and the idea that it has in- 
creased political corruption is absurd. As 
a rule, the good and intelligent women 
take far more interest in the questions of 
the day than the bad and ignorant. The 
latter cut very little figure in politics. 

At present I can see no bad results from 
equal suffrage. Among the good results, 
I might mention that it has given women 
a better opportunity as wage-earners. In 
almost every county some women are 
office-holders, and I believe perform their 
duties equally well with men. It certainly 
has stimulated women to a more intelli- 
gent study of public questions, given them 
a broader outlook, and a deeper sense of 
the responsibilities incumbent upon the 
citizens of this republic. No doubt there 
are some women who take an active part 
in politics, and neglect the higher duties 
of home; but I have noticed that those 
women showed the same indifference to 
husband and children before equal suf- 
frage was given them, and itis hardly just 
to give that as the cause, 

I am not a woman suffragist in the com- 
mon acceptance of the term, but I recog- 
nize the prominent part that women are 
taking in the furtherance of many reforms 
which are much needed, and it gives me 
pleasure to correct any erroneous impres- 
sions that may have gone out. 

Mrs. Susa Young Gates, also of Provo 
City, writes: 

I went into the Woman's Exponent office, 
Salt Lake City, one day soon after Utah 
women were enfranchised, to speak to the 
editor, Mrs. Emmeline B. Wells, who is 
well known and well beloved in Utah. 

“Can you come with me,” she said, 
‘‘down to the Legislature to appear before 
a committee?” 

‘What about?” I asked. 

‘*Well,’’ she answered, in her energetic 
fashion, ‘‘the age of consent in this State 
is now fourteen years. There is a bill 
pending to raise it to eighteen; and I 





want to meet with the committee this aft- 
ernoon and work for its passage.”’ 

“I wish I could go with you,” I said, 
“but I am not well. Let me stay and 
keep office for you, and send my sympathy 
with you.” 

Mrs. Wells secured another companion, 
and I waited for her return. ; 

it was nearly the close of the day when 
she came back, weary but triumphant. 

‘How did it turn?”’ I asked, eagerly. 

“As it ought to turn, to the right,”’ she 
answered. ‘Two of the three men on 
that committee were not of our religious 
faith, nor had they lived long in Utah; 
but after I had exhausted nearly all my ar- 
guments, I found the two were open to 
one kind of reasoning ut least.”’ 

‘Well, go on!’ I cried, impatiently. 

“Oh!” she replied, deliberately, ‘‘you 
areinahurry. However, we went down 
there, Dr. Pratt and myself, and when we 
were at last admitted to the committee- 
room, I stated our business. One of the 
two is almost an old man; he is compara- 
tively a stranger here, and sneers at every 
thing pertaining to our people and their 
history. He is also opposed to woman 
suffrage, and I could see he was full of 
venom for us on that score. While I was 
explaining the injustice of the present 
law, and the suffering even now resulting 
frum it, he looked mockingly up in my 
face, and said: 

‘**Sha’n’t we raise the age of consent to 
ninety years, Mrs. Wells, instead of nine- 
teen?’ 

‘*You can imagine how indignant I felt; 
but I kept my voice perfectly calm, if my 
eyes did flash; I looked the old man in the 
face, and said, deliberately: 

‘**Tf one of you men dare to refuse to 
raise that age of consent to at least eight- 
een years, I will see that you never get 
another woman’s vote for any public office 
as long as you live in Utah!’”’ 

‘“‘What did they reply?” I asked. 

“Oh, nothing much, I had gained my 
point, and they knew it, and I knew it; so 
the doctor and myself soon came away.” 

‘*That was all because I sent my sympa- 
thy with you, Aunt Em,” I said, banter- 
ingly. 

“Nothing of the kind,’”’ she retorted; 
‘it was because we have the franchise.”’ 

The law passed, and the age of consent 
in Utah is eighteen years. 

The letter from Mrs. Gates is printed as 
a leaflet by the N. A. W.S. A., and may 
be ordered from 107 World Building, New 
York City. The leaflet also mentions 
that in 1896 the age of consent stood as 
follows in the States of the Union: 


Seven years, Delaware ;* ten years, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North 
Carolina,t and South Carolina; twelve 
years, Kentucky, Louisiana, Tennessee, t 
and West Virginia; thirteen years, New 
Hampshire; fourteen years, California, 
Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Neva- 
da, New Mexico, Vermont, Virginia, Wis- 
consin, and North Carolina;+ fifteen 
years, lowa and Texas; sixteen years, Ar- 
kansas, Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Washington, and 
Tennessee;{ eighteen years, Arizona, Col- 
orado, Idaho, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New York, Utah, Wyoming, and Dela- 
ware.* 


* Between ages of seven and eighteen it is not 
a crime, but only a misdemeanor. 

+ Between ages of ten and fourteen itis nota 
crime, but a misdemeanor. 

t Between ages of twelve and sixteen and one 
day it is not a crime, but only a misdemeanor. 





INSTITUTE WITHDRAWS FROM 5. 8. A. 


WasuincTon, D. C., Oct. 4, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

You recently copied from the New 
York Nation a letter from Mr. Higginson 
giving his reasons for refusing to join an 
“Institute” supposed to be formed within 
the ‘‘American Social Science Associa- 
tion,’ while it refused membership to 
women, 

One result of Col. Higginson’s letter 
was that many inquiries were addressed to 
me as tothe course which I, as an officer 
of the ‘Association,’ should think it 
necessary to pursue. After some corre- 
spondence with members of the Council, 
I found two objections to the proposed 
‘“Institute.”’ First, that it did not invite 
women to membership; next that it as- 
sumed functions belonging to ‘‘depart- 
ments”’ already in existence. I therefore 
resigned my position on the Board by 
letter. 

Before my letter could be considered, 
“The Institute’ withdrew from the 
‘*Association,’’ and constituted itself an 
independent club, to whose action of 
whatever sort no Association has any 
right to object. 

As the proceedings of the Council are 
never published, you will confer a favor 
by printing this letter in your JoURNAL. 

CAROLINE H. DALL. 


~~». 


THE CHARLOTTE JOY PRIZES. 





Prizes are offered as follows for the best 
essays on ‘‘The Need of Women’s Votes 
in Municipal Affairs.” 

The essays must not be over 2,500 words 
and should be received by the committee 
on or before Jan. 15, 1990. 

They must be written by young people 
under twenty-one years of age. 

The first prize will be - $3 
The second _ ‘ ; 
The third . 


Write on one side of paper only. 
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SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 





SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 


in quality than any other as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 


is better than any other dry polish. 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 
“SUN PASTE” for quick use, and don’t be fooled with any other. 











Address Charlotte Joy Prize, 364 Mans- 
field Street, New Haven, Conn. 
These prizes wil! be offered each year. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Ocr, 10, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

The first rezular monthly meeting of 
the City League was held at the Tuxedo, 
Madison Avenue and 59th Street, on 
Thursday afternoon, Oct. 5. It was a new 
departure to meet in the afternoon and at 
this new place, and as a result, some of 
our friends who can come in the evening 
were not with us, while others who had 
long been prevented from coming by the 
late hour were there in force. The speaker 
of the day was Mrs. Victoria Conkling 
Whitney, of Missouri, who gave an inter- 
esting account of the progress of legisla- 
tion for the benefit of women in that 
State, paying a tribute to Mrs. Virginia 
Minor and other pioneers, and describing 
the legislative work of last winter. Dr. 
Phebe J. B. Waite, Mrs. Margaret Raven- 
hill, Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
Mrs. Annie T. Rotter, and Mrs. Margaret 
Bates were the other speakers. A resolu- 
tion of good wishes to Mrs. Emily L. 
Wakeman, so long an active officer of the 
society, was adopted on the occasion of 
her removal with her family to Silverton, 
Oregon, and delegates to the State Con- 
vention were elected as follows: Miss 
Harriette A. Keyser, Mrs. Annie T. Rot- 
ter, Mrs. Emily S. Van Biel, Mrs. Hettie 
W. Graham and Miss Hannah A. Babcock. 

On Monday, Oct. 2, the first meeting of 
the Bedford League of Brooklyn was held 
in Avon Hail. Mrs. Talbot-Perkins pre- 
sided. Mrs. Roxana K, Barnes was chair- 
man of the meeting. There were addresses 
by Thomas G. Shearman on ‘The Ballot,” 
and by Rev. Myra R Libbey on ‘*The New 
Woman.” Mrs, F. Kennedy sang, and the 
Misses Barnes executed a piano duet. 
The League now has 175 paid-up mem- 
bers and over 300 associate members, and 
has such a numerous attendance that it 
has engaged the largest hall in the Bed- 
ford section for its meetings. 

The first monthly reunion of Sorosis 
took place at the Waldorf-Astoria on Mon- 
day, Oct. 2, lunch being served in the 
Myrtle room. Mrs. Denies S. Denison, 
the president, was in the chair, and the 
subject for discussion was ‘‘Child Cul- 
ture,’’ presented by the chairman, Mrs. 
Emily E. Williamson, who was followed 
by Mrs. Eugene Kelley, Mrs. Hester M. 
Poole, and others. The meetings of the 
Society for Political Study will begin next 
week Tuesday, Oct. 16, and will be held 
on each Tuesday afternoon at the Tuxedo. 
The monthly gatherings of the Warsaw 
Political Equality Club opened on Friday, 
Sept. 29, with a reception at the residence 
of the president, Mrs. Ella Hawley Cros- 
sett, at which Mrs. Heywood made an 
address on “Our School Library.” 

These are but a few of the many meet- 
ings planned and held by the active 
women of our State and city, but it is 
pleasant to record the ever-increasing in- 
terest which these reunions attract. 

The days of the demonstration in honor 
of the return of Admiral Dewey, which 
were to come when I wrote my last letter, 
are all over now, but the great white arch 
still spans the avenue, and the graceful 
female figures adorn the way, represent- 
ing all that is noblest and best in our 











The Ladies will be gratified to know 
that a most exquisite line of French Flan- 
nel Shirt Waists have been received at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street. 


The popularity of these Waists for Moun- 
tain, Seashore, and School wear is very 
great, and the Ladies look forward with 
great interest to their arrival. 


— — —————————— 
civilization. As I watched the moving 
masses of the parade filing past our win- 
dows all day long (for my home is on the 
line of march), I thought how cruel a 
thing itis that women are excluded not 
only from any share in the innumerable 
civic positions which give support to men, 
but also from all those public honors 
which mean so much to the life of their 
recipients. In that respect women are 
worse off here than in the Old World, for 
in Europe one may see a queen in her 
coach of state proceeding through the 
streets amid the homage of her subjects, 
a woman as the Honorary Colonel of a 
regiment riding at the head of her troops, 
and on all public occasions women in 
official positions where they have honors 
denied to the noblest women in America. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
210 West 50th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Successful parlor meetings to increase 
the registration of women voters have 
been held by the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
during the past week, as follows: 

Oct. 11, at 7.45 P. M., with Mrs. Dodge, 
40 Winthrop Street, Charlestown, Ward 
5; speakers, Mrs. Maud Wood Park and 
Mr. H. B. Blackwell, 

Oct, 12,3 P. M., with Mrs. Frisbie, 49 
M Street, South Boston, Ward 14; speak- 
ers, Mrs. Carrie Anders, Mrs. Martha At- 
kins, Mrs, Sarah J. Boyden, president In- 
dependent Women Voters, and Mr. H. B. 
Blackwell. 

Oct, 12, 7.45 P. M., with Mrs. E. I. Al- 
drich, 35 Gardner Street, Allston, Ward 
25; speakers, Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, Mr. 
H. B. Blackwell, and others. 

All the above meetings have been’deep.z 
interesting occasions, enlivened by music 
and refreshments, Similar meetings will 
continue to be held every week until Nov. 
22, when registration closes. 

Miss Annie S. Peck, lecturer and moun- 
tain-climber, may be addressed at The 
Bartol, Huntington Avenue, Boston, for 
her lectures on the Matterhorn and 
Mexico. She has made her eighth engage- 
ment to give ‘The Matterhorn” in this city. 
Her lecture on Mexico is even more inter- 
esting, being pronounced by Sefior Romero, 
late Mexican minister to Washington, the 
best lecture on Mexico he had ever 
heard. Special rates for clubs. 

















AMUSEMENTS. 


SQUARE Theatre. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





CASTLE 


Branch 





Fall and Winter Season. 


MONDAY, OCT. 16. 


THE JILT. 


Evening Prices, 2sc. and soc. 
Daily atzand8 P.M 


Southern Pacific 
Company. 


New York to California, 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 


JAPAN, CHINA, 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
AND 


AUSTRALIA, 


AND BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and MEXICO, 


For full Illustrated Pamphlets, Maps, and Time 
Tables, and Lowest Freight and Passage Rates, 
apply to 
EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t General Trailic Mgr. 

L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


349 BROADWAY, (Cor. Leonard St)) NEW 


flatinee, all Seats, asc. 











1 BATTERY PLACE (Washington Bldg.) } YORK 
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OCTOBER DAYS. 





BY ELLEN PALMER ALLERTON. 


Push back the curtains and fling wide the 
door; 

Shut not away the light nor the sweet air; 

Let chequered sunbeams play upon the floor, 

And on my head low-bowed, and on my 
hair. 


Would I could sing in words of melody 
The hazy sweetness of this wondrous 
time! 
Low would I 
should be 
A soft, low chant, set to a dreamy rhyme. 


pitch my voice: 


No loud, high notes for tender days like 
these, 


No trumpet tones, no swelling words of 


pride, 
Beneath these skies, so like dim summer 
seas, 
Where hazy ships of cloud at anchor ride. 


At peace are earth and sky, while softly fall 
The brown leaves at my feet. A holy psalm 
Rests in a benediction over all. 
O silent peace! O days of silent calm! 


And passion, like the winds, lies hushed and 
still; 
A throng of gentle thoughts, sweet, calm 
and pure, 
Knock at my door and lightly cross the sill. 
Would that their feet might stay, their 
reign endure! 


— -_—-- 


MADAME DREYFUS—HEROINE. 


BY FOLGER MCKINSEY. 





When they come to tell the story of a shadow 
on a life, : 
When they sound the praise of heroes, 
meaning those 
Who stood four-square for Justice in the 
issues of a strife 


That trembled with a nation’s awful | 
throes,— 
Let a woman’s name be added, and a wo- 
man's courage sung, 
For she fought against the shadow, greatly 
true 


To the light beyond the darkness that above 
her battling hung, 
The light that held the deathless love she 
knew. 


Ah! woman, woman ever, when the bat- 
tles are to fight, 
And a name to lift from darkness of a 
crime, 
Around the world behold her, with her 
love, and faith, and might, — 
God bless the little woman every time! 


When they come to write the annals of a 
soldier and his fate, 
When they tell of how a nation to its deep 
Was stirred to mighty passions and to 
thoughts that undulate 
Round the rims of red volcanoes where 
they sleep, 
Let them add a woman’s glory to the long 
roll,—add it high,— 
Of the heroes that in every time and land, 
Have put their faith in Justice as a thing 
that cannot die, 
And in its holy crusade dared to stand! 


When they make the solemn records of the 
tablets of the years, 
When they cite the soldier’s valor and his 
dreams ; 
When they con the later chapters,—with 
their exile and their tears, 
Their shadows darkling down the faded 
gleams,— 
Let them tell of one who trusted, one who 
taught her children trust, 
One who cried against the Universe and 
fought 
Till she roused a mighty nation toa sense of 
all things just,— 
Ab. the wonder that a woman's love hath 
wrought! 


Ah! woman, woman ever, when the bat- 
tles are to fight, 
And a name to lift from darkness of a 
crime, 
Around the world behold her, with her 
love, and faith, and might, 
God bless the little woman every time! 
Baltimore News. 


THE SOARING OF DEACON GREEN. 


HOPE DARING. 


According to the announcement in the 
one weekly paper of Denton, Amos Fuller, 
D. D., gave the final lecture of a course 
one evening early in May. The subject 
was “Ideal Living.’’ Dr. Fuller was the 
president of a progressive college ina 
neighboring State. His lecture was in- 
spiring, being a plea for thought and soul 
advancement. 

As the eyes of the learned doctor 
scanned his audience, Deacon Josiah Green 
would have been one of the last he would 
have selected as a person on whom his 
words might make a definite impression. 
Deacon Green was a tall, portly man of 
sixty. A long gray beard covered the 
lower part of his face, his blue eyes were 
kindly, but a trifle unsteady, his brow was 
high, and his head bald and shining. 

By his side sat Mrs. Green, a little wo- 
man with a mild, dark face, and a gentle 
voice. For forty years she had unques- 


BY 


tioningly followed the deacon’s lead, al- 
though sometimes the way had been a 
stony one. 

Not that he was an unkind husband. 
Josiah Green had been all his life in search 
of something new which would satisfy his 


the song | 


| craving for the unusual. His belief in the 
fortunes made by patents had become peri- 
| odical, the attacks fortunately occurring 
| several years apart. He had adopted a 
| vegetarian diet, had looked upon himself 
as an apostle of temperance, had peddled 
‘and canvassed, and, in his early youth, 
had studied both for the ministry and the 
bar. All these pursuits had been entered 
into with great zeal, carried on with a 
_ large expenditure of time and money, and 
abandoned when he grew tired of them. 
| Poor Mrs. Green! She never dreamed 
| of the new danger confronting her. A 
| lecture in the new church and under the 
| auspices of the Epworth League seemed 
perfectly harmless. 


Alas for her! While she smoothed the 
folds of her second-best black cashmere, 
| and listened, secretly a little bored, the 
| deacon was beginning to understand that 
| his life had been misspent. 

“The thought life is the only true exist- 
ence,” the speaker said, with an effective 
gesture. ‘‘Soar above your present sur- 
roundings. Give yourself time to think 
noble thoughts. Again I say to you, soar 
into the boundless realm of thought and 
contemplation.” 

And Deacon Green resolved to soar, 

He drew a long breath when the lecture 
was done. It was a little hard to come 
| back from his first flight in that wondrous 
| realm to the dingy, kerosene-lighted inte- 
| rior of the church. He did not hear the 
| question about corn-planting put him by 
| his neighbor Briggs, and he hurried Mrs. 
| 
| 





Green down the aisle so fast that she lost 

Mrs Ames’s remark concerning spring 

cleaning. Not until they were seated in 
| the old-fashioned buggy, and faithful Doll 
| was headed for home, did he speak. 


“Mother, I've made up my mind to 
soar.’ 
“Eh! What's that you say?” 


| 
| He explained. As he dwelt upon the 
| delights of an ideal existence, freed from 
the petty details of every-day living, the 
beauty of the spring evening seemed 
blotted out for the trial-worn woman, 

“Tt will be even worse than his vegeta- 
rian scheme,” she thought. “Oh, why 
can’t he be contented to live like common 
folks?” 

Silence fell between them. Doll jogged 
slowly along the quiet country road. All 
about them lay, in the dim light, the fields 
clothed in their robes of tender green; the 
air was heavy with the fragrance of the 
early spring flowers; and there were no 
sounds save the call of asolitary bird, and 
the croaking of frogs in a distant pond, 

“If he gets too bad [ won’t stand it,’’ Mrs. 
Green said to herself. ‘I’ve put up with 
a good deal, but even my patience may 
wear out,”’ 

She entered the house without speak- 
ing, and was comfortably seated in a 
rocker when the deacon came in, after 
caring for the horse. 

‘My ride’s made me hungry,” he an- 
nounced, briskly. ‘‘I’d like a bite. Set 
on a piece of pie and some doughnuts. 
Oh, yes, I'll take a glass of milk. too, and 
some of the lemon crackers baked today.” 

Mrs. Green arose; then, thinking of the 
cellar steps and her tired limbs, paused. 
“Seems to me such a meal as that at this 
time of night hain’t soaring above the lit- 
tle details of life,’’ she remarked, dryly. 

The deacon was nonplussed. It was 
not the real wisdom of the remark that 
astonished him, To think of Mrs. Green 
using sarcasm toward him! 

‘*Well, you see,”’ he began, lamely, ‘‘I— 
well, I guess I'll wait till morning. To 
begin soaring, | mean,’ he went on, as 
she reseated herself. ‘I’m dreadful hun- 
gry.” 

Mrs, Green made no response, but arose 
and placed the desired food upon the ta- 
ble, then went to bed. 

Morning dawned, clear and radiant. 
Mrs. Green’s worn face brightened as she 
stood in the back door of the kitchen, 
drawing in long breaths of the pure, blos- 
som-scented air. Above her head was a 
giant apple-tree, its long, drooping 
branches making a canopy of pink and 
white loveliness around her. From the 
barn came the lowing of the cattle and 
the cheery cackling of the hens, 

“I guess maybe father will have given 
it up by this time,” she thonght. ‘Land 
sakes! The world is pretty enough as it 
is. I'll get an uncommon good breakfast, 
and hope it will blow over.”’ 

When the deacon took his place at the 
table he found the ham, eggs, and pota- 
toes prepared as he liked them, the coffee 
was delicious, and the cream biscuits and 
maple syrup enough to content a philoso- 
pher with the material comforts of life. 

Deacon Green paid due attention to 
them all. The meal over, his wife said: 

‘Now, father, as soon as I get the dish- 
es washed, I'll go out with you to finish 
planting the garden. We might put in 
some cucumbers for—”’ 

The words died on her lips. The wave 
of the deacon’s hand told the whole story 
and overthrew her hopes. He was soaring. 

“If your mind descends to garden-mak- 
ing this morning, Mrs. Green, you can 
have the assistance of one of the hired 








mep. lam going out on the west porch 
to meditate.”’ 

No more was said. Mrs. Green washed 
her dishes, and hunted up the cucumber 
seeds in the intervals of wiping her eyes. 

And the deacon? Seated in a comforta- 
ble chair, his feet in another, the cool 
breeze fanning his brow, he was working 
hard—he was trying to think only of in- 
spiring things, when his mind persisted 
in dwelling upon the planting of the gar- 
den and the appearance of the insect in 
his wheat. 

We go through life hugging to our 
breasts the delusion that time for real 
thinking is all we need, An opportunity 
to practise might teach many others the 
lesson learned by the deacon those May 
days—viz, that habits of thought fostered 
by a lifetime cannot be laid aside at will. 

He wore a brave front, refraining from 
all manual labor that he might have plenty 
of time for thought. For two consecu- 
tive Sundays he absented himself from 
church. On the last of these days his 
wife made an appeal. 

‘It’s too bad, father,’’ she cried tear- 
fully. ‘I’ve stood ’most everything; but 
when it comes to endangering your soul, 
and mine too, as like’s not, [ feel that I 
must tell you that you'll be sorry if you 
don’t stop.” 

Deacon Green fixed his eyes upon the 
ceiling. 

‘“‘Woman, call me not down from the 
heights to which—’’ he began; but Mrs, 
Green left the room, closing the door 
violently behind her, 

A couple of hours later she came out 
on the porch. The deacon was in his 
accustomed place—fast asleep. 

‘Father,’ she called, and he sat bolt 
upright and tried to look wide-awake, 
“I'm going to church with Levi’s folks. 
If I should go over to Mattie’s to dinner, 
why, you know where things are,’’ and 
she hurried off before her husband had 
time to expostulate. 

It was a long day for the deacon, as 
Mrs. Green remained away until sun- 
down. He made no sign; it was not yet 
time for him to give up his new idea. 

Mrs. Green made none of her usual at- 
tempts at conversation. She moved lightly 
about her tasks, singing in an undertone, 
As for the deacon, if he had not been 
soaring, one would have thought he was 
sulking, so dark a shadow rested upon 
his face, 

The next morning he was obliged to go 
to the village to collect some accounts 
due him. He grumbled a little over such 
“sordid cares,’’ but his wife made no re- 
sponse, 

It was after eleven when he reached 
home, and he was in excellent spirits. He 
had overtaken his pastor and a visiting 
clergyman who were bound to a neighbor- 
ing farm on an errand, With his usual 
hospitality he had insisted on their driv- 
ing back to his place for dinner. 

“It will be ready at twelve,’”’ he called 
back. ‘*You know, Mr. Abbot, mother is 
always prompt.”’ 

“Of course she'll give them a prime 
dinner,’’ he thought, honest pride in his 
home beaming in his eyes; ‘and if the 
elder thinks it his duty to mention my 
absence from church, I won’t mind giving 
him my views.”’ 

This was said with gusto, for there was 
nothing Deacon Green enjoyed more than 
talking about his hobbies. 

He was midway between the house 
and the barn when he noticed that the 
doors were all closed and the curtains 
down, 

“That's strange,’ he said to himself, 
“and there’s no washing out. Now I 
never knew mother to let such a nice 
Monday as this go by without washing. 
There must be something wrong.” 

He hastened his steps. He found the 
kitchen in disorder, and in the dining 
room the breakfast table stood uncleared, 

“Mother! Malvina!” he called. 

‘‘What is it?’ asked a gentle voice from 
the sitting-room, 

Iie pushed open the door. His worst 
fears were realized—Mrs. Green was lying 
on the couch, surrounded by pillows. 

“What's the matter? Are you sick? 
Where are you hurt? What—” 

“Oh, please don’t, father. You'll con- 
fuse my thoughts,” 

“But what’s the matter?’’ 

‘‘Matter?”’ she asked, languidly raising 
herself on one elbow. ‘There’s nothing 
the matter. I see I was wrong in oppos- 
ing you. I’ve joined you. I’m soaring, 
father.”’ 

There was a moment’s silence. Alas, 
the deacon had not sought for converts, 
least of all in his own household. 

“Very well, Malvina,” he said, coldly. 
“Elder Abbot and a minister who is visit- 
ing him will be here for dinner at noon.”’ 

“So unfortunate!’ Mrs. Green mur- 
mured, sinking back. “I really can’t de- 
scend from my present height to get 
dinner. It is impossible.” 

“But you’ll have to,’’ the deacon urged, 
his face growing red. 

‘*You didn’t have to plant the cucum- 
bers, nor go to church, nor do anything 





to interfere with your thought life,’’ she 
murmured in the same die-away tone. 
“Please, Josiah, don’t disturb me.”’ 

What should he do? There was only 
one way. 

‘Say, mother, I'll give it up,” he cried, 
desperately. ‘I'll do anything.” 

Mrs. Green arranged herself more com- 
fortably among her piliows. 

‘*Maybe it would be better. It would 
be inconvenient for us both to soar at the 
same time. You can explain to the 
ministeis, or you can get them some din- 
ner yourself, Ol, fatber, I never before 
realized the beauty of thought!” 

The deacon realized it then. However, 
his thoughts were not along the same line 
as those of his wife. 

“Oh, mother, don’t!’ 
“Do be yourself.” 

Mrs. Green raised herself to a sitting 
posture. “Josiah Green, for forty years 
you have followed one whim after an- 
other, I’ve borne with you all them 
years, It hain’t been an easy life, and it’s 
ended. Now I’m going to have my 
turn.” 

She meant it. Deacon Green gasped. 
He dimly saw whatthe past had been, 
viewed from Malvina’s standpoint. He 
saw what the future might be. Turning, 
he laid one hand upon the family Bible, 
which occupied the place of honor on the 
centre table. 

‘*] promise solemnly, mother, to never, 
never have another whim, not one, if 
you'll do as you have always done. Do, 
mother, for the sake of our children, both 
them that’s alive and them that’s dead!”’ 

Tears stood in hiseyes. Notwithstand- 
ing her efforts, a softer look came into 
her wrinkled face. 

“Promise again, father. For sure, 
never, never to be took up with any more 
new-fangled ideas,”’ 

‘*Never,’’ he repeated gravely. 
I'll do whatever you want me to, 
even say I have been a fool.”’ 

‘Never mind what you say,” she re- 
plied, advancing lightly toward the 
kitchen door, ‘‘You just keep the minis- 
ters to the barn as long as you cap, when 
they come, and I’]] get up a good dinner.” 

He nodded approval. As she bustled 
about a complacent smile hovered about 
her lips. 

“TI guess father is cured,’’ she mur- 
mured, deftly beating a foamy mass of 
eggs into one of the omelets for which 
she was famed. ‘‘Yes, he won’t soar any 
more,”’— The Housewife. 


he exclaimed. 


“And 
Vll 


MRS. JOHNSON HONORED. 


The memory of Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson 
was honored at the recent National Prison 
Congress in Hartford, Conn. In addition 
to a brief sketch of her by her friend 
Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, who was with 
her when she died, there were warm 
tributes from F. H. Wines, F. B. Sanborn, 
Charles Dudley Warner, and others, testi- 
fying to her remarkable work and char- 
acter. 
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DRESS REFORMERS ON WHEELS. 


Lady Harberton and the Rational Dress 
League made a demonstration in England 
the other day, in the interest of the 
cause, Lady Harberton organized a cycle 
ride of forty miles, from London to Read- 
ing, arranging for two meets, one for slow 
riders, starting from Hyde Park, and the 
other for racers, starting from Hounslow 
Heath. In spite of wind and rain sixty 
rationals dined together in the Queen’s 
Hotel at Reading, Lady Harberton pre- 
siding. Some male guests were present, 
and some women in the usual conven- 
tional dress. 
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LIDA CALVERT OBENCHAIN. 


Eliza Calvert Hall, whose poem,‘‘The 
Lombardy Poplar,’’ was printed in Lip- 
pincott’s for June, began writing many 
years ago, when Dr. J. G. Holland was 
conducting the old Scribner's. Her first 
poems were published in that magazine, 
and she has had one or more poems in 
nearly every high-class periodical in this 
country. She contributed many essays 
and poems to Kate Field's Washington, 
and is at present writing a series of 
stories for the Cosmopolitan. The first 
one, ‘Sally Ann’s Experience,”’ came out 
in July, 1898, the second, ‘The New Or- 
gan,”’ last February. They have been 
very widely read, and the former is used 
by elocutionists as a platform reading, 
and in elocution classes as a test of ex- 
pression, The author has had many de- 
mands for her stories in book form, She 
contributed a number of articles to the 
New York Times year before last. She is 
interested in every phase of the ‘woman's 
question,’’ and has written much for the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL. The first poem of 
hers that ever appeared in print was a 
scrap of blank verse called ‘‘Galatea.’’ 
Dr. Holland said of it that It was “one 
of the most exquisite things in the Eng- 
lish language.’’ An eminent critic once 
said of her poetry: ‘Every word she 
writes is a woman’s word, and goes 





a 
straight to women’s hearts.’ She expects 
to publish a volume of poems some day, 
She writes occasionally for the Metaphys. 
ical Magazine, Mind, and other periogj. 
cals of the same character. She jg a 
Kentuckian by birth, and has always liveg 
in her native State. Her husband is 
Major W. A. Obenchain, president of 
Ogden College, and she has four ¢hjj. 
dren.—The Writer. 
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A CORN-HUSKING PARTY. 


An attractive autumn party is describeg 
by the San Francisco Chronicle. It wij 
be of interest to the Political Equality 
Clubs, since all of them of them are, oy 
should be, planning for some entertaip. 
ment to replenish their treasuries, 


Everybody is looking for something o}q 
yet something new, so now that the 
autumn has come what could be more 
amusing than a corn-husking? This re. 
quires a somewhat large place; a barn or 
a suitable substitute. It really belongs to 
the out of town hostess, although with g 
little skill a city home may be made just 
as picturesque. 

A unique invitation is made from the 
corn husks. Take the smooth, white 
husks that lie next to the corn and cut 
them about six inches long. Then with 
a fine pen and black ink print some merry 
little invitation in rhyme, as 

Come with a whoop, 
Come with a call. 
Come with a good will 
Or come not at all. 
October thirtieth, 
From seven until eleven o'clock. 
Corn-husking. Colonial dregs, 

Select slender cornstalks and glue these 
little slips around them. Use narrow 
strips of the husks instead of ribbons to 
tie them with. It would add to the en. 
joyment of the guests, especially if the 
husking is to be held at a country home, 
to provide a large bus or two, all deco- 
rated with corn husks and stalks and 
lighted with jack o’ lanterns made from 
huge pumpkins, to call for the guests and 
send them home again. At the entrance 
to the driveway should be two of the 
largest pumpkius obtainable, serving as 
lanterns. All the way up to the house 
the driveway should be lined on either 
side with corn stacks and an occasional 
large yellow pumpkin thrown in. Here 
and there along the road pumpkin jack o’ 
lanterns should throw their weird light, 
thus being useful as well as ornamental, 
The porch shouldbe decorated with two 
large stacks and a quantity of pumpkins, 
a latter being placed on each step as 
well, 

The interior of the house should bea 
veritable cornfield. A pretty way to 
decorate is to forma border of stalks all 
around the room. Then make a frieze of 
stripped corn hung in festoons by their 
husks. This can be arranged so as to be 
extremely effective. Another room may 
have a frieze of the corn silk. Bunches 
of this may be tied closely together to 
twine, making ita string of uneven silk, 
and this may be festooned with a most 
artistic result. 

When all the guests have arrived, invite 
them out to a large camp fire (provided 
the evening is not too cold, otherwise to 
a large wood fire within) to roast apples, 
potatoes and corn, and also to pop corn. 
After passing away some time in this 
manner the corn-husking may next take 
place. Have a farmhand stationed at the 
door with favors for each one for the 
choosing of partners. A _ simple and 
appropriate way is to have two sets of 
envelopes containing kernels of corn— 
corn-colored envelopes for the ladies and 
pale green ones for the gentlemen. The 
kernels should be counted, and those 
holding corresponding numbers are to be 
husking partners. All being paired off, 
they proceed tothe barn, The road to it 
may be decorated like the driveway. 
Jack o’ lanterns with all sorts of expres- 
sions on their faces can be easily made. 
The interior of the barn can be decorated 
in a picturesque manner, with bitter- 
sweet to cover rafters and pillars, and 
with carrots, corn, crooked squashes, 
turnips and all sorts of the smaller farm- 
ing implements, such as rakes, hoes, 
scythes and corn knives. Rosy apples 
piled up here and there will lend a touch 
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*‘Honest Labor Bears 
a Lovely Face.” 


There is nothing more 
pleasing to look upon than a 
hearty, ruddy face, gained by 


honest toil. They are the 
saving of the nation, these 
toilers of both sexes, strug- 
gling for daily bread. 

Pure blood makes them able to keep up 
the daily round of duty at home, shop of 
store. If the blood has a taint or im- 
purity, or a run down feeling comes OM 
the one remedy is Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
America’s Greatest Medicine for the blood. 

Poor Blood—“My blood was 30 
poor that in hottest weather I felt cold. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla made me warm. itis 
the right thing in the right place.’” Hattie 
J. Taylor, Woodstown, N. J. 

’ 









Never Disappoints 


Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating 004 
Only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparills 
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me 
of warmth, while the lighting may be ob- 
tained from the pumpkin lanterns. 

[In the centre of the floor a large circu- 
lar space should be left clear, while all 
ground it should be piled the unhusked 
corn. Just beyond this should be little 
jles (rather high) of sweet, fresh hay, 
upon which the busy workers are to sit. 
When all are arranged the signal to begin 
should be merrily pealed out from a cow- 
pell, and as each ear is husked it should 
be accounted for, At the end of a given 
time, Say twenty minutes, work is stopped 
py another ring of the cowbell, and the 
couple husking the greatest number is 
awarded the first prize, while that husk- 
ing the least number is awarded the booby 
prize. Appropriate prizes for the first 
couple would be an odd basket and sun 
pat made of corn husks, while the boobies 
would be made happy by twin corncob 
dolls wearing quaint dunce caps. After 
the festivities here, all retire to the din- 
ing room while the floor of the barn is 
put in order fora dance. Before dancing 
begins, however, the busy huskers will be 
ready for supper. One way of making 
the table attracttve is to use an un- 
bleached cloth of a deep shade, on which 
are placed at intervals small corn stacks. 
{In the centre of the table a large pumpkin 
rests on @ mat of glossy corn silk, The 
menu cards may be made from water 
color paper, folded double, and cut and 
colored to represent pumpkins. The 
menu may be printed inside in old-fash- 
joned letters. 
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PRESIDENT ELIOT’3S ADDRESS. 





At the inauguration, last week, of the 
new president of Wellesley College, Miss 
Caroline Hazard, President Eliot of Har- 
yard said: 

The president of a long-established col- 
lege, which has been training young men 
for well recognized intellectual pursuits 
accessible to men these many generations, 
may well be diffident about offering ad- 
vice to the trustees and officers of ayoung 
college for women. He is accustomed to 
an institution whose work follows lines 
laid down centuries ago. A woman’s 
college can have no such guidance from 
yenerable experience, and no such clear 
sight of the goal to which its efforts 
should be directed. The so-called learned 
professions are very imperfectly open to 
women, and the scientific professions are 
even less accessible; and society, as a 
whole, has not made up its mind in what 
intellectual fields women may be safely 
and profitably employed on a large scale. 
The objects to be attained are, therefore, 
not so clear for a woman's college as they 
are for a man’s, 

Again, the woman’s college differs from 
the man’s in respect to the popular sense 
of its indispensableness. The colleges 
for men are held by most intelligent peo- 
ple to be necessary to the welfare of so- 
ciety. The colleges for women are still 
regarded by many people as luxuries or 
supertiuities which some rather peculiar 
well-to-do girls desire to avail themselves 
of, and by others as means of increasing 
the earning power of a few exceptional 
girls who must earn their own livelihood. 
If pecuniary disaster or embarrassment 
overtakes a well-to-do family which has 
both sons and daughters at college, it is 
the daughters that are withdrawn, not the 
sons. ‘The public, and most parents, re- 
gard the college education of a young 
man as a solid investment, but have no 
such view of the advanced education of 
ayoung woman. 

It cannot be said that the experience 
of women’s colleges in this country has 
as yet demonstrated what are the most 
appropriate, or the favorite, studies for 
young women from 18 to 22 years of age. 
A natural ambition to emulate colleges 
for young men has greatly impaired the 
value of the experiments on the selection 
of studies heretofore made in the Ameri- 
can colleges for women, It has even 
seemed necessary to copy the stimulating 
and testing methods used in colleges for 
young men, such as grades, frequent ex- 
aminations, prizes and competitive schol- 
arships, whereas it is clear that young 
women do not need such incitements to 
strenuous exertion. 

These remarks may seem, at first sight, 
somewhat inappropriate to an occasion 
of congratulation. But in my mind they 
serve as the foundation of the heartiest 
and most substantial felicitations. The 
work to which President Hazard this day 
puts her hand is novel and experimental 
in the highest degree; it still has all the 
fascination of pioneering. To be sure, 
Wellesley College has 25 good years be- 
hind it; but that period is a brief one in 
the life of an institution of education; 
and the college, like the entire group of 
women’s colleges in this country, really 
stands at the very threshold of its work. 

I congratulate President Hazard on this 
expectant position of the institution she 
isto gevern. Great opportunities are still 
before her. It remains to prove that the 
higher education of women, wisely con- 
ducted, will be as profitable to society as 
the higher education of men. It remains 
to show how an elaborate intellectual 
training may be given women without af- 
fecting injuriously any of their bodily 
Powers and functions. This has not been 
accomplished for young men, for in past 
‘enturies the elaborate education of men 
has too often resulted in serious impair- 


¥ went of their physical vigor, and, indeed, 


to this day, there are many cases at uni- 
Yersities for men in which bodily excel- 
lence is sacrificed to intellectual, or intel- 


i leetual to bodily. 
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Joint of view of the individual, 
and the point of view of society, 
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indeed, if the intellectual capacities of 
women were not at least as unlike those 
of men as their bodily capacities are. It 
remains to discover and apply the best 
means and methods for making a college 
for women a perfect school of manners. 

Everybody knows that the influence of 
women depends more than that of men on 
bearing, carriage, address, delicate sym- 
pathy, and innocent reserve; that man- 
ners, in short, are much more important 
to the influence of women than they have 
been to the influence of men in the actual 
world—not that they ought to have been, 
but that they have been. A man relies on 
his strength; a woman on more delicate 
qualities. Now, boarding schools and 
colleges for men, the world over, are, to 
say the least, very imperfect schools of 
manners, a8 any one knows who has con- 
templated the regular product of the 
French lycees, the German universities, 
the English public schools and universi- 
ties, and the American academies and col- 
leges. This is only to say that civilized 
man has not yet contrived a sure way of 
bringing up privileged young men with 
such instruction, in the way of both pre- 
cept and example, as shall impart to most 
of them the manners of gentlemen. 

It remains for the colleges for women 
to show how this admirable effect can be 
produced on young women by the hundred 
and the thousand with some degree of 
certainty. It cannot be pretended that 
safe guidance can be found in the men’s 
colleges toward this most desirable result, 
May we not hope that the women’s col- 
leges will ultimately show the men’s col- 
leges how to do it? It is a question of 
the best household arrangements for cul- 
tivating good manners; of the best indi- 
vidual instruction in that delicate subject; 
of the means of providing good examples 
for imitative youth; of the means of unit- 
ing in the individual student the physical 
training which gives elasticity, alertness, 
and grace, with the moral training which 
strengthens sympathy, courage, self-re- 
spect, and consideration for others, and 
the intellectual training which develops 
discernment, discrimination, and truth- 
fulness. 

In addition to all these large objects, 
which invite the continuous interest and 
labor of the managers of Wellesley Col- 
lege, there remains a sacred task, which 
was undertaken when this college was 
founded—the wise development of relig- 
ious motives and aspirations in a large 
community of young women. While the 
college welcomes persons of all sorts of 
religious opinions and practices, it does 
itself represent a type of religion which 
is, to an unusual degree, independent of 
rites, rituals, recurring pious observances 
and esthetic adornments. Surely it is 
fitting that in the Massachusetts which 
the Congregationalists founded there 
should be seats of learning for women 
where the simplicity, dignity, and intel- 
lectual strenuousness of the Congrega- 
tional worship are observed and honored, 
where what they called ‘‘vain repetitions” 
are avoided, and the gregarious religious 
excitement so unwholesome for young 
women finds no place. 

While I have thus been describing im- 
portant features of the great work which 
awaits Wellesley College, I am sure you 
have all perceived how wisely the trustees 
have chosen the person who is to give di- 
rection to the policy of the college, and to 
carry that policy into execution. 

President Hazard, I welcome you to 
these noble functions, and, as one who 
has seen much of the labors, anxieties, 
satisfactions, and delights of educational 
work, I bid you be of good courage, and I 
assure you that patient labor, good judg- 
ment, and steady enthusiasm in your high 
office will in due season yield much fruit. 





CO-EDUCATION COME TO STAY. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

In the schools which are trying to get 
rid of the girl students, or tolimit their 
number, there seems to be an assumption 
that this action will prevent the girls from 
getting the desired education. But these 
schools are only injuring themselves and 
their students by such action. There 
are so many fine schools seeking for 
pupils that many of the best will be glad 
to take all the girls who come. These 
girls’ fees increase the schools’ bank ac- 
counts, and enable them to employ better 
teachers. Families that have both boys 
and girls to educate usually prefer to 
send them to the same school, and will 
often move into the town where the 
school is situated, in order to do so. 

Boys educated alone are at a disadvan- 
tage in subsequent social and business 
relations with women. A boy should be 
educated with girls because, if he marry, 
he will marry a woman, and if he does 
business he will do so to some extent 
with them. Having been educated with 
them, he will understand better how to 
get along smoothly with them. 

The educated woman is here to stay. and 
she will become more and more a power 
inthe world. The man who has walked 
all his days by her sideis the man she will 
help, and he will take the world. 

MARIANA T. FoLsom. 

Austin, Texas. 





A BRAVE GIRL. 


A New York paper gives the following 
account of the courage and presence of 
mind of a sixteen-year-old girl, who last 
winter, with great danger to herself, 
rescued a child from a burning room: 

‘“‘Jacob and Annie Moser and their two- 
year-old daughter live in two back rooms 








in a dingy New York street. One day 
Mrs. Moser left her baby while she went 
across the hall to talk to a neighbor. The 
little one pushed the door to, so that it 
locked with a spring, and, as it appears, 
soon found some matches and set its 
dress on fire. Its shrieks brought the 
mother to the door, only to find it locked. 
She screamed, and other tenants were 
soon crowding about her, 

“No one seemed to know what to do 
except sixteen-year-old Sarah Goldstein. 
She ran upstairs to her own apartment, 
got out of the window, descended the ice- 
coated fire-escape, broke the window, 
and jumped into the Mosers’ room. 

“The child’s clothing and the table- 
cloth were ablaze. Seizing the cloth, she 
tore the burning part off. Her own cloth- 
ing caught fire in the operation, but she 
wrapped the cloth about the baby and 
smothered the flames in a few seconds, 

‘Tier hands were badly burned, but she 
burst open the door, and without paying 
any attention to the frantic mother or the 
crowd outside, dashed down the stairs 


vith the child, ¢ hurried l ish | 
with the ebild, and huseied to the Jewish | as the names of Judge Kingsby, Hon. Jo- 


hospital eigut or ten blocks off.” 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


MAINE ANNUAL MEBTING. 





The annual meeting of the Maine W. S. 
A. was held at Waterville, Sept. 14 and 
15, Delegates were present from many 
parts of the State. The president, Mrs. 
Lucy Hobart Day, of Portland, occupied 
the chair. After music by a ladies’ quar- 
tette, Misses Josephine Berry, Ethel 
Lindsay, Mrs, Freeland, and Mrs. George 
Davies, prayer was offered by Rev. E. L. 
Marsh, pastor of the Temple Street Con- 
gregational church. Mrs, Sarah G. Crosby, 
president of the Waterville Equal Suffrage 
Club, welcomed the guests in behalf of 
the club. She said: 


lt is especially gratifying to us to have 
a suffrage convention in Waterville, 
where only a few years ago there was 
hardly more than one suffragist in the 
whole town. Now there is almost a city 
full of men and women who really desire 
to see the enfranchisement of women. 


Mayor W. C. Philbrook gave the address 
of welcome in behalf of the city. Mrs, 
Day responded. She said in part: 


We used to ask for suffrage because 
women needed itas a means of securing 
larger opportunities. But the aspect of 
the woman question has changed, and the 
women are now saying, as in the days of 
the war, ‘‘The country needs us.”’ 

We are convened in an educational cen- 
tre, and it gives me great pleasure to 
acknowledge the debt of gratitude which 
the women of Maine owe the institution 
in your midst. Colby was one of the first 
colleges in Maine to establish coéducation. 
Since that time scores of women have 
gone forth from these halls of learning to 
a larger, broader life than would other- 
wise have been possible for them. 


The following committees were an- 
nounced: 


Credentials, Miss Sarah Foster Colburn, 
Dr. Emily N. Titus, Portland. 

Resolutions, Mrs. Zenas Thompson, 
Portland; Mrs. William F. Fernald, Old 
Orchard; Mrs. Sarah Fairfield Hamilton, 
Saco. 

Nominations, Mrs. Sarah G. Crosby, 
Waterville; Mrs. Henry M. Burns, Saco; 
Mrs. J. W. Day, Portland. 

Memorial resolutions, Mrs. Helen Coffin 
Beedy, Farmington; Mrs. Nellie Wade 
Whitcomb, Ocean Park, 

The evening closed with an eloquent 
address by Mrs, Catt. 

On the second day, the morning meet- 
ing was opened with prayer by Mrs. 
Helen C. Beedy, and the different officers 
gave their annual reports. The press 
superintendent, Mrs, Sarah G. Crosby, re- 
ported that while a year ago only four 
papers in the State would publish suf- 
frage matter, one hundred were now pub- 
lishing the articles furnished them. 
Officers were elected as follows: 


President, Mrs, Lucy Hobart Day, Port- 
land; vice-president at large, Mrs. S. J. L. 
O’Brion, Cornish; vice-president, Mrs. 
Etta H. Osgood, Portland; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Helen Coffin Beedy, Farm- 
ington; recording secretary, Miss Lillia F. 
Donnell, Portland; treasurer, Dr. Emily 
N. Titus, Portland; auditor, Miss Eliza C, 
Tappan, Portland. 

Directors, Mrs. S. F. Hamilton, Saco; 
Mrs. H. J. Bailey, Winthrop; Mrs. J. W. 
Dyer, Mrs. Geo. C. Frye, Mrs. Justina R, 
Worcester, Mrs. Zonas Thompson, Miss 
Elizabeth H. Rines, and Miss Maud Wash- 
burn, Portland; Miss Lois G. Sanborn, 
Waterville; Hon. J. F. Sprague, Monson. 

Honorary vice-presidents, Dr. Jane L. 
Hersom, Rev. Henry Blanchard, Hon. T. 
B. Reed, Gen. Francis Fessenden, Dr. F. 
H. Gerrish, Mrs. Geo. S. Hunt, Mrs. 8. E. 
Spring, Hon. Andrew Hawes, and Hon. J. 
W. Symonds, Portland; Mrs. Helen Coffin 
Beedy, Farmington; Mrs. Abbie Peasley, 
Auburn; Col. J. B. Peakes, Dover; Mrs. 
I.. W. Weston, Skowhegan; Mrs. A. F. 
Greeley, Ellsworth; Mrs. C. 8. Quimby, 
Augusta; Hon. Frederick Robie, Gorham; 
Miss Ellen U. Bacon, Bar Mills. 

Delegates to the Washington Conven- 
tion, Miss Martha W. Fairfield, Saco; Mrs. 
Etta H. Osgood, Mrs. J. W. Dyer, Mrs. 
Zenas Thompson, Portland; Mrs. Helen 
C. Beedy, Farmington. 


The first part of the afternoon was de- 
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voted to a Work Conference. 
the president, then gave her annual ad- 
dress. She said in part: 


Woman Suffrage Association were chosen 
from the bench, the bar, and the pulpit, 


siah Nye, and Rev. Henry Blanchard, D, 
D., will signify, while the names of Mrs. 
C. A. Quimby and Mrs, Hannah J. Bailey 
are well and widely known through the 
various organizations with which they 
have been connected for many years. 
These men and women, together with 
their noble helpers, have aided in bringing 
untold benefits to the cause of women in 
Maine; and, though we are still without a 
vestige of political right in any form, yet 
I believe no State in the Union, with a 
corresponding population, has more real 
suffrage sentiment, and could we but 
bring our suffrage workers into one com- 
pact body, applying all our energies to 
the great object of securing the ballot for 
women, I believe we could carry the day 
in spite of all opposition, and Maine 
would have one more opportunity of liv- 
ing up to the mottoof ‘‘Dirigo,” inscribed 
upon her State seal, 

Mrs. Day, in closing, urged that ‘‘con- 
centration” be the motto for the coming 
year. 

After the introduction of fraternal dele- 
gates there was a discussion on the ques- 
tion, ‘Resolved, that the Enfranchisement 
of Women will make Better Educational, 
Social, and Political Conditions,’’ by Mrs, 
Nellie Wade Whitcomb of Old Orchard, 
Mrs. Crosby of Waterville, Mrs. Hamilton 
of Saco, and Mrs. Catt. 

The Kennebec Journal says: 

The evening session in the Universalist 
Church was largely attended, Mrs. Catt, 
the national organizer, being the princi- 
pal attraction. Music was furnished by 
the Ladies’ Quartette, the music being 
one of the features. In fact, the ladies 
held full sway. Even the ushers were 
ladies, and no young man was allowed to 
take a seat without a lady’s escorting him. 

Mrs. Catt made the chief address of the 
evening. One of the resolutions adopted 
advised that wherever there are five wom- 
en who believe in suffrage, a club should 
be organized. The papers gave full 
and friendly reports, and the meeting 
was a success, 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Sizg!e Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. . 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less thin one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mai! ‘or J0 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman's JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself. 
More Testimony from Colorado. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, 


Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8S. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell! Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Mrs. Day, | 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 





| BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


The first three presidents of the Maine | 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists, 
Advanced and thorough methods of instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
_ hually available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-seventh year opens October 5, 1899. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rece 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 


in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENEKAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


oF 


= £@ Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 


















Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALLY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomaAn’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid. 50 cents. 











BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y 
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HELP FOR ARMENIAN ORPHANS. 


The following appew] comes from the 
American missionaries at Marash: 


Dear Friends of the Widow, and of the Or- 
phan Children: 

Six months ago, we sent out our last 
circular letter. Much has happened since. 
Hundreds have been clothed and fed, who 
otherwise must have died; hundreds more 
have been given employment, for a time 
at least, and we are hoping for permanent 
results from some of the industries 
started. 

This is in addition to our special work 
among the orphan boys and girls, but 
here also we are glad to report a goodly in- 
crease in numbers. We anxiously await 
the coming of the weekly post, and our 
hearts are exceeding glad when we receive 
information that another friend has sub- 
scribed for the support of a boy or girl. 

May you, dear friends, never have to 
say no to such urgent appeals as are made 
to us daily. When we have done all, we 
have but given afew crumbs of comfort 
toa few from the hundreds of those in 
need, 


We have to report the death of three | 
girls in our Orphanage; their sickness | 
was the result of exposure to cold and | 


hunger. We did all we could for them, 
but medical aid could not save. Soon their 
places were filled by others, At present 
we have no serious illness. 

The school vacation has begun, and we 
have succeeded in getting all our boys 
who are 12 years and over hired out to 
learn some trade, which will help them in 
their future life in the villages to which 
they may return. We have 26 shoemakers, 
20 weavers, 16 tailors, 5 carpenters, 6 tin- 
smiths, 3 dyers, 3 barbers, 2 tent-makers, 
2 gardeners, 3 bakers, 4 potters, and 2 
shepherd-boys. The girls also are busily 
employed in domestic arts. 


The following is the translation of a | 


letter which one of our dullest boys asked 
permission to write his supporters, but as 
it voices well the sentiments of all our 
children, we give it here: : 
‘Dear Friends: 1 wish to tell you a lit- 
tle of my life’s story, because I am so very 
grateful to you. When I was quite smail 
my father lost both legs through an acci- 
dent, was taken ill and died, my mother 
also not long after, so that I remember 
very little of either of them. Then an 
uncle took me to his house, and by-and-by 
sent me to work for another man. I was 
too little to do this man’s work, and he 


turned me off. My uncle was 8o poor he | 


could not keep me, he said, so there was 


nothing for me but to beg for bread in the | 


streets of Zeitoon. In this way I got 
among bad people, and learned all their 
bad ways. When I stop to think now of 
my past, I shudder at my sin, my dark- 
ness, and ignorance. I hated church, but 
even if I went I could not understand 
anything. When any one tried to advise 
me I mocked and laughed at them. It 
seems to me I was growing up like a wild 
animal, bad and growing worse. 

In the siege of Zeitoon my uncle was 
killed, and the house where I lodged was 
struck by a cannon ball, and part of the 
wall fell on me. Many thought | was 
killed, but when they dug me out of the 
ruins, though I was very badly bruised, 
I recovered, When lying there ill, I won- 


dered if some way of escape for me could | 


not be found, and I thought I would go to 
Marash, for I had heard of the schools 
there. So one very cold day, when the 
snow lay very 
started, though I was barefoot, hungry, 
and almost naked. On the road I met a 
man who gave me a little bread, for which 
I was thankful. 
hours I reached Marash, and finding where 
the good Mrs. Lee lived, I asked if she 
could take me in. 
did, and oh, what a heaven! Here was 
fire, food, clothes, and such kind words 
as I bad never heard before. Now I have 
learned that my condition was like that 
of Joseph when he was taken out of the 
prison and made governor and had his 
home ina palace. I have learned to read 
and write, and am in this vacation time 
learning to make shoes; for, a8 soon as I 
can, I wish to support myself and help 
others who are now what I once was. 
do heartily thank you, dear friends, and I 
pray for you every day, for I have learned 
also to pray.” 

We also give a few words from one of 
the children but lately received. He is a 
little fellow of seven. The house-mother 
had to go away for a rest shortly after 
this boy came, and he got the idea she 
was going to Zeitoon. He pleaded that 
he might go also, but was told to wait. 


The mother went; but, during her ab- | 


sence, this poor little fellow was never 
seen to laugh or play, but always sat apart 
absorbed in thought. He frequently asked 
the Sister, ‘‘When can I go? When will 
you send me to Zeitoon?” He was asked 
why he wished so much to return. 
great sobs and tears he said, pitifully: “I 
have a cousin and a friend, and they, too, 
are orphans. I wish to go and tell them 
of the house, the food, and bring them 
here too.’ The house-mother returned, 
and, on seeing her, he hastened to ask 
why she had not brought them. To his 
little mind Zeitoon is the only other place 
in the world, Then he plies her with 


thick on the ground, I | 


After twelve or fourteen | 


After a few days she | 


With | 


| questions: “How is my mvuther? Did you 
' give her a little quinine? Does the little 
one live? Have they finished their wheat? 
| When did they have a little bread? How 
are my cousin and Sampat? Oh, why did 
| you not bring them? They are hungry. 
Let me go bring them!’ These and simi- 
lar requests are made every day, not from 
Zeitoon only, but the surrounding poor 
villages. Truly, their whole condition is 
| pitiful. 

For what we are able to do at present 
we thank you most sincerely, but we pray 
for a continuance of the same and beg for 
an increase. AaGnes C, SALMOND. 

Contributions may be sent to Brown 
Bros. & Co., 59 Wall St., New York. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORE 


A MONTH OF SUFFRAGE MEETINGS, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 7, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Two weeks of September were spent by 
me in St. Lawrence County, with a day at 
the end of that time in Oneida County. 

The weather was all that could be de- 
sired, and the meetings were, with but 
one exception, well attended, Two clubs 
were formed, with a prospect of a third to 
follow. 

My first engagement was at Stark, a 
small hamlet 25 miles south of Potsdam. 
The map had not revealed the length of 
the stage route, nor the difliculties of the 
journey overas bad roads as ever were seen 
in this part of the world. Leaving Syra- 
cuse at six A. M.,I did not reach Stark 
| until eight at night, the hour of the meet- 
|ing. The long drought had made the 
highways as dusty as California at the 
end of the dry season. We toiled through 
sand knee-deep at the rate of about four 
| miles an hour, with the exception of the 
| last ten miles, That was traversed be- 
hind the fleet steed of my host, Mr. David 
Brown, and was quickly accomplished. 
Mrs. Brown, a most capable woman, 
| and earnest in all good causes, presided 
| over the meeting. For two days I tarried 

in her pleasant home on the banks of the 
Raquette River, spending Sunday there, 
| and speaking on Monday evening in the 











| Presbyterian Church, 

On Tuesday morning at an unusual 
hour I was driven back to Potsdam by a 
| friend of my hostess. Since my return I 
have received from Mrs. Brown the news 

of her husband's sudden death from 
| pneumonia. Mr. Brown was a man of 
| splendid physique and in the prime of 
| life. He was an earnest advocate of suf- 

frage and of temperance. The sympathy 
| of all who have known Mrs. Brown will 
go out to her in this hour of her bereave- 
ment. 

Mrs. Arthur Ashton, of Brasher Falls, 
arranged meetings on successive evenings 
| at Winthrop and at Brasher. The first 
night our suffrage programme followed a 
| district Sunday School Convention. Its 
president presided, giving us the sanction 
of his official utterance. On the next 
night Rev. Mr. Miller of the Methodist 
Church gave his church and presided. 

One of the most successful meetings of 
the series was the one held at Rensselaer 
Falls, under the management of Mrs. 
Emma C, Bentley. Mrs, Bentley circu- 
lated the suffrage petition in the year of 
the Constitutional Convention, and is now 
chairman of suffrage work for the county 
of the W. C. T. U. 

After a pleasant night with Mrs. Bent- 
ley, I returned to Potsdam to gain fresh 
inspiration from our warm friend and 
devoted worker, Mrs. Emma Stitzer Coit. 
Mrs. Coit had secured the Town Hall for 
our meeting on Saturday evening. Gen- 
eral Merritt presided, and declared his 
| belief in the justice of the cause of wom- 
en’s freedom and his hopethat the women 
would demand the ballot. A club was 
organized, Mrs. Coit being appointed 
chairman of the committee to call the 
next meeting for the election of perma- 
nent officers, The warm, bright Sunday 
slipped quickly away. Mr. Coit is pastor 
of the large Methodist Church in Pots- 
dam, and extremely popular. On several 
occasions when he has been absent over 
| Sunday, Mrs. Coit has filled the pulpit 
very acceptably. The world does move, 
even where women cannot be ordained to 
preach God’s word. 

On Monday I left Potsdam for Canton 
and the home of another kind friend, 
Dr. Lucia Heaton. An evening meeting 
was held in a spacious parlor, with a 
varied programme. Strong testimonies 


were given in favor of suffrage. Organiza- 





tion was discussed, but definite action was 
deferred. With Dr. Heaton to push it, 
there is little doubt that a club will ma- 
terialize in the near future. 

Ogdensburg was the one place where 
ill fortune attended me. The meeting fell 
on the only rainy day of the two weeks. 
It was held in the afternoon in the hall of 
the city library. Few came. Several of 
my strongest supporters were too ill to 
venture forth. One of them, Mrs. Henry 
Rodee, lived for years in Colorado, Were 
her physical strength equal to her interest 
and enthusiasm, she would be a suffrage 
club herself. 

The date given to Gouverneur was de- 
voted by all the churches to prayer-meet- 
ings. Through the intervention of my 
hostess, Mrs. R. V. Baker, the Methodist 
minister kindly agreed to let me speak 
after prayer-meeting. Thus I secured a 
hearing, quite a number coming from 
other churches, 

My last meeting of the trip was at 
Trenton, at the home of Rev. and Mrs. 
Beers. The quaintness of the place and 
the charm of its scenery and people will 
long linger in memory. The Unitarian 
Church, of which Mr, Beers is pastor, is 
the oldest structure in the State of this 
denomination. The parsonage is equally 
old. There are in the village a library 
and a fine hall with church parlors under 
it, recently built by the Unitarians. My 
hostess, Mrs. Beers, opened her home for 
the suffrage gathering. A club was 
started, with every prospect of future 
success. Its birth is an especial cause for 
congratulation, as it is the first P. E. Club 
in Oneida County. 

The Onondaga County Convention was 
held at Manlius, on the afternoon and 
evening of Sept. 30,in the Presbyterian 
Church, The president, Miss Gregory, 
of Skaneateles, was ill. In her absence, 
Miss Julie R. Jenney was chosen chair- 
man, An address of welcome was made 
by the president of the Manlius Club, 
Mrs. Christina M. Sinnamon. Miss Eu- 
genia Scovilie, an oflicer in the same club, 
read a clever paper on ‘‘Conversation.”’ 
Miss Jenney spoke on the legal status of 
woman, and Dr. Cullings, of Syracuse, 
gave an account of the town meetings of 
early colonial days. A bountiful supper 
was served by the Manlius Club. Mrs. 
Sinnamon presided. Addresses were made 
by Miss Mabel Potter and your corres- 
pondent. The minister of the church, 
Mr. Evans, when called out, said that it 
would be the proudest day of his life when 
he could accompany Mrs. Evans to the 
polls. He added that he “felt quite sure 
she would not always vote his ticket.” 
That shows true magnanimity. 

The officers elected for the coming year 
are: President, Mrs, C, C. Hall, Syracuse; 
vice-president, Mrs, Christina M. Sinna- 
mon, Manlius; secretary, Miss Abbie Sher- 
wood, Skaneateles; treasurer, Miss Mabel 
Potter, Syracuse. 

County conventions are now coming 
thick and fast. Monroe will hold its an- 
nual meeting in Churchville Oct. 13. 
Chautauqua will meet Oct. 13 and 14 at 
Jamestown. Cayuga has issued its call 
for Oct. 17, at Auburn. 

HARRIET May MILLs. 


20S UU 


CONNECTICUT. 





East HARTFORD, Cr., Ocr. 10, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Equal Rights Club of Hartford re- 
sumed its meetings Oct. 7, with Mrs, E. 
Kimball inthe chair. After the minutes 
of the last meeting in June, Miss Frances 
Ellen Burr read the constitution and by- 
laws. 

The president called upon each mem- 
ber present to suggest plans whereby the 
meetings of the club might be made in- 
structive and interesting. Several were 
presented. One member proposed a 
course of study of the political povern- 
ment since its inception. Another pro- 
posed ‘‘Woman as a Spiritual Force.” 
Another ‘The Suffrage Cause from its 
Early History.’’ Mrs. Kimball exhibited a 
chart portraying the line of political par- 
ties, from the formation of the Federal 
Union with its many changes into Whig, 
Democratic and Republican parties. The 
chart was embellished with portraits of 
the different presidents, giving also their 
times of administration. After discussion 
on the practicability of taking up this 
study, it was conceded to be a subject for 
research and a wise and instructive one, 
valuable to the club, and it was decided 
that the winter study should be ‘The 
Development of Our Government.” If 
the study becomes monotonous other sub- 
jects will be introduced. An effort will 
be made to increase membership, which 
will add a new impetus to the work. It 
was moved to have a lecture in the near 
future. There will be no legislative work 
this winter, but the members of the club 
are fully alive to all the vital questions of 
the hour, and this meeting of Oct. 7, 
opening under such fair auspices, is a 
precedent of good results to follow. 

The enjoyed rest of the summer’s vaca- 
tion by the club has strengthened the re- 
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A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood, 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME.) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 
only ten miles southwest of the State House, 


It ig 
and accessible to Boston by 


electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham ang 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through 


boulevard built by him on this property. 


The town has every natura] 


advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric hght, eto, 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 


undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. 
buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We want customers who will 


We are building 4 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


in its title deeds. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CiviL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


501 Tremont Building, Boston, 











solve to push the suffrage work more 
thoroughly. When Susan B. Anthony in 
the spring left the hall of our Legislature, 
her parting injunction as she said good. by 
was *‘Keep pegging away.’’ If we all fol- 
low the advice of that pioneer worker, we 
may in time realize the fruition of our 
hopes. (Mrs.) A. A. TRUESDELL. 
Cor. Sec. Equal Rights Club, 


ee 


OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Ohio W. S. A. held its 14th annual 
meeting at Akron, Oct. 2 and 3. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted: 


1, That we earnestly request and invite 
all societies, clubs, and organizations 
which believe in the political enfranchise- 
ment of women to codperate with us by 
becoming auxiliary to county, State, and 
national organizations, because in union 
there is strength. 

2. That we urge upon all women the 
necessity of using the school suffrage, to 
the end that we may secure the full 
franchise, 

3. That we will endeavor through our 
votes to place persons mentally and 
morally fitted to fill positions on our 
school boards, regardless of party inter- 
est or policy. 

4. That we make education and organ- 
ization paramount in our work for 1899 
and 1900, 

5. That the Ohio W. S. A. continue to 
press the claims of women upon the Leg- 
islature, until they shall be placed upon 
an equal footing. 

6. That we tender a sincere vote of 
thanks to our officers for their untiring 
efforts on behalf of the Association, to 
Mrs. Margaret Sadler, the chairman of 
the Committee on Social Arrangements 
for this Convention, and to the ladies 
who so ably assisted her, to the press of 
Akron for the liberal space devoted to 
reports and for the favorable spirit shown 
us, 


Officers were elected as follows: 


President, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
Warren; vice-pres., Rev. Henrietta G. 
Moore, Springtield; rec. sec., Hattie A. 
Sachs, Cincinnati; treas., Dr. Mary Ander- 
son, Toledo; auditor, Katherine Hinshil- 
wood, Alliance. Mrs. Harriet Brown Stan- 
ton, of Cincinnati, the retiring president, 
was elected State member of the national 
executive committee. 

The most important business of the 
Convention was the adoption of the fol- 


lowing plan of work: 





ORGANIZATION, 


It is recommended: 

1, That an effort be made to secure the 
organization of ten new counties before 
the next Annual Convention, and that this 
be accomplished by holding a two days’ 
County Convention in the county seat of 
each of the ten counties. 

2. That the arrangement for such con- 
ventions be made by an advance agent, 
when correspondence fails to discover an 
able local committee of arrangements. 

3. That the president, corresponding 
secretary, and treasurer be made a sub- 
committee on organization, with instruc- 
ag to carry out the above plan if possi- 

e. 

4. That aspecial fund be raised to carry 
out the above plan. 

5. That the committee on organization 
be empowered to select the ten counties 
in which the work shall be done, and to 
choose speakers, 


PRIZE ESSAY. 


It is recommended that a prize of $50 
for the best ten-minute oration on wo- 
man suffrage be offered to students of 
Ohio colleges; that a contest be arranged 
in as many colleges as possible, and ten 
cents admission charged; that the stu- 
dents securing the first place in their own 
colleges then contest with each other for 
the $50 prize, the amount of receipts 
taken for each contest being used to 
defray his or her expenses to the place of 
the final contest; and that a special com- 
mittee be appointed to put the above 
plan in operation, and to raise the 
amount of the prize. 


The Committee on the Prize Essay Con- 
test consists of three very able women, 
Mrs. Mary Roman Findley, of Akron; Mrs. 


Eugenie D. Gordy, of Columbus; and Mrg 
Mary Drake-Means, of Athens. It wil] 
begin work at once. 

The Ohio Association rejoiced in the 
helpful presence of Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt and Miss Mary G. Hay. Rev. Henri. 
etta G. Moore, who was to have been the 
first evening’s speaker, was detained at 
home by illness, and Mrs. Catt kindly 
consented to speak both nights, 

The Athens Club invited the next Con. 
vention to meet there, and offered to 
entertain the delegates. The invitation 
was left with the Executive Committee, 
it will in all probability be accepted. 

H, 
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TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 





Ten back numbers of the Woman's 
JOURNAL, each containing a good short 
story, will be sent to any address for ten 
cents in postage stamps. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuarRE. — Dion Boucicault's 
comedy drama ‘The Jilt,’’ produced the 
coming week, is one of its author's hap- 
piest efforts. Its original performances in 
this city, at the Boston Museum, with 
Boucicault as the gentlemanly horseman, 
Myles O'Hara, gained marked favor. The 
story is interesting, the situations skil- 
fully planned and the dialogue brilliant, 
At the matinee next Monday, Oct. 16, 
every patron will receive a gold plated bon- 
bon spoon with a Dewey bas-relief on the 
handle and an engraving of the Olympia 
on the bowl. ‘Too Much Jobnson”" fol- 
lows “The Jilt’’ on Monday, Oct. 23. 








‘*TAKE time by the forelock.” If your 
blood is outof order, begin taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla at once and prevent serious 
illness. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Secretary, Companion, Attendant.— 
A thoroughly well trained woman (colored), 
desires position of trust where special fitness 
is required. Runs type-writer; reads French, 
German, or music; understands nursing. 
Good references. Address D. A. G., care of 
Woman’s JOURNAL. 


HOME THOUGHTS. 


The weekly letters under the above 
heading appearing in the Saturday editions 
of the New York Evening Post have at: 
tracted the attention of thoughtful women 
all over the country on account of the valu- 
able information and useful suggestions 
concerning the home and children that 
they contain. They are entertaining and 
helpful. 

The Saturday edition of The Evening 
Post will be sent to any address in the 
United States for one year upon receipt 0 
$1.50. Sample copies sent upon request. 


THE EVENING POST, 


Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 























0) FOOD: 


FAIR 


Mechanics’ Building, Boston. 
Ot 2nd. 2 


to 10 P. M. 

SOUSA, GODFREY, 

REEVES, MISSUD, 

And other Famous Bandmasters and thei 
Celebrated Musicians. 


72,000 eae Spoons 
GIVEN AWAY FREE, 


3000 each morning to the First 1/00 
Ae tickets of admission at 
ITION ALL TICKET OFFICE, 
Huntington Ave. (No other entrance.) 


Popular price— A Quarter 
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